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A Welcome to Dean Lee 


T IS with particular pleasure and 


satisfaction that all members of the 
teaching profession in California wel- 
come Dr. Edwin A. Lee in his new ca- 
pacity as dean of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of California at 
Los Angeles. Appointed by the Board 
of Regents July 1, upon the recommen- 
dation of President Robert Gordon 
Sproul following the death of the late 
Marvin L. Darsie, Dean Lee comes back 
from Columbia University to California, 
the state in which he was born, secured 
his early education, and in which he has 
contributed widely and has made many 
friends. 

Dean Lee’s experience and training 
have been sufficiently extensive to enable 
him to enter his new position with great 
promise. After completing a course in 
the Chico State Normal School in 1909, 
he obtained his Bachelor’s, Master’s, 
and Doctor’s degrees from Columbia 
University, the latter in 1926. After 
starting out as supervisor of music and 
industrial arts in the public schools of 
San Rafael in 1909, he taught in the 
Speyer School of Teacher’s College, 
Columbia, from 1912 to 1914. He next 
became an instructor in the Ethical Cul- 
ture School, New York, following which 
he was appointed associate professor of 
vocational education in Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology in 1916. From 1917 
to 1921 he was at the University of In- 
diana as professor and chairman of the 
Department of Vocational Education. 

From this position he came to the 
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University of California, Berkeley, in 
1921, where he served as professor of 
education and director of the Division of 
Vocational Education until his appoint- 
ment in 1933 as superintendent of 
schools, San Francisco. Resigning the 
superintendency in 1936, he was ap- 
pointed director of the National Occu- 
pational Conference, New York, and in 
1938 he accepted a professorship at 
Columbia University. 

The new dean has been called upon to 
serve widely both as a counselor and 
administrator in vocational and occupa- 
tional areas. He was chairman of the 
committee on vocational education of 
the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection, was a member 
of the technical advisory committee of 
the United States Employment Service, 
and continues to serve as a member of 
the advisory committee for the Works’ 
Progress Administration. 

Among his published writings are to 
be found Objectives and Problems of 
Vocational Education and numerous 
contributions to magazines, including 
Occupations, of which he is a member 
of the editorial board. 

Many educational organizations, in- 
cluding the National Education Asso- 
ciation, American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, Vocational Educa- 
tion Association, Phi Delta Kappa, and 
Kappa Delta Pi claim the new dean 
among their membership. He served as 
president of the Vocational Education 
Association of the Middle West from 
1921 to 1922 and later was elected first 
president of the American Vocational 
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Association. For four years he was na- 
tional treasurer of Phi Delta Kappa. 

Dean Lee is extended a hearty wel- 
come by his professional associates in 
the University. He has the equally good 
wishes of all other members of the 
profession throughout the state, all of 
whom will value highly his assistance 
with the great social and educational 
problems which are constantly before 
them.—JesseE A. Bonn, director of 
teacher training, University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. 


Lynn E. Stockwell— 
In Memoriam 


HE Division of Vocational Educa- 

tion of the University of California, 
which is conducted as a codperative en- 
terprise between the State Department 
of Education and the University of Cali- 
fornia, has sustained a great loss in the 
death of Lynn E. Stockwell last August. 
In the field of conference training it is 
doubtful if there was to be found a more 
effective leader in this country. He had 
a peculiar grasp of the relationships be- 
tween the trade and industrial training 
work of the State Department of Edu- 
cation and the industrial plants of Cali- 
fornia. This was indicated by the many 
calls upon his time to carry on extension 
work right in the industrial plants. Evi- 
dence of the effectiveness of his leader- 
ship has had universal expression in 
industry. 

Mr. Stockwell was born in Wiscon- 
sin, July 31, 1892. Following high 
school preparation he became a student 
at Stout Institute at Menomonie, gradu- 
ating in 1913. He entered the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota and received there- 
from the B.S. degree in education in 
1920, the M.A. degree in 1922. Later 
he furthered his education by taking ad- 
ditional graduate work at the University 
of Minnesota and by attending the Uni- 
versity of California intermittently from 


1925 to 1933. 
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Mr. Stockwell began his teaching in 
Minnesota as head of the manual train- 
ing departments in several high schools. 
His success in this work led to his being 
called to the University of Minnesota as 
lecturer in the Division of Industrial 
Education and head of the Manual Arts 
Department in the University High 
School. In these positions he served for 
more than seven years. 

Coming to California in 1925, Mr. 
Stockwell became assistant supervisor 
of trade and industrial teacher training 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles and automatically a member of 
the staff of the Division of Vocational 
Education of the University. From this 
position he was called to Fresno as Di- 
rector of Trade and Industrial Educa- 
tion in the Fresno State College. In con- 
nection with this position he was given 
the supervisorship of all the industrial 
and vocational work in the Fresno City 
Schools. Here he rendered a nine years’ 
service of exceptional character. Then 
he was called to the Berkeley Campus of 
the University of California to accept 
the position of supervisor of trade and 
industrial teacher training and lecturer 
in education. 

During his tenure of positions on 
either campus of the University Mr. 
Stockwell was always in great demand 
as a lecturer, consultant, and leader in 
matters dealing with the problems aris- 
ing out of the ramificatioas of the 
Smith-Hughes program and especially 
the California Plan for Trade and In- 
dustrial Education. In such work he 
proved himself a worthy associate of 
J. C. Beswick, chief of the Bureau of 
Trade and Industrial Education of the 
State Department of Education. 


During his lifetime Mr, Stockwell 
contributed many articles to industrial 
arts magazines, but in this line he will 
be best remembered for his series of re- 
ports of conference training in the fields 
of public service, organized labor, and 


























such industries as aviation, printing, oil 
refining, garment manufacture, building 
materials, sugar refining, glass, and 
steel. 

Mr. Stockwell was a member of sev- 
eral educational associations and had 
been State secretary-treasurer of the 
California Industrial Education Asso- 
ciation for several years. He held 
membership in two national honor fra- 
ternities, namely, Phi Dela Kappa and 
Epsilon Pi Tau. He was also a charter 
member of the University Lodge of the 
Masonic Order at Minneapolis and of 
the Scottish Rite Masonic Consistory at 
Fresno. He was also a member of the 
Kiwanis Club in Fresno and in Berkeley. 

In community affairs, Mr. Stockwell 
took a very active interest in the work 
of the Boy Scouts of America. At the 
time of his death he was committeeman 
for Sea Scout Ship No. 35, where his 
two sons are members. In fact, at the 
Scout Jamboree of 1935, held in Fresno, 
Mr. Stockwell had the unique honor of 
receiving his Eagle Scout badge in com- 
pany with his two sons, William and 
Richard, who, with Mrs. Stockwell, sur- 
vive him.—W. W. Kemp, Professor of 
Education and Director of the Division 
of Vocational Education, University of 
California. 





Next Month 


ECEMBER 13 and 14 the Ameri- 

can Vocational Association holds 
its annual meeting in San Francisco. 
Coincident with this convention and 
reflecting the increasing emphasis that 
schools are placing on their vocational 
programs, the JOURNAL presents a 
symposium designed to illustrate the 
steps that California schools are tak- 
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ing in the vocational field. In contrast 
to its usual policy of having such a 
symposium include reports from a num- 
ber of cities so as to show what is being 
done on a broad front, the editorial 
staff has decided that for this particular 
symposium a more revealing picture of 
achievement can be secured by probing 
deeply into the program of a single 
school system. 

Because of their outstanding prog- 
ress in the vocational area, the schools 
of Oakland have been invited to present 
the symposium, “Jobs for the Neglected 
Sixty Per Cent.” William R. Odell, as- 
sistant superintendent of schools, and 
Spencer D. Benbow, principal of the 
Merritt Business School, have or- 
ganized the material. 

Those preparing articles and the 
means they discuss for providing “jobs 
for the neglected sixty per cent” are the 
following: Mr. Benbow—‘“Through a 
Planned Program of Occupational Ad- 
justment”; W. F. Elder—‘Through 
Senior Problems Classes and Occupa- 
tional Orientation”; George Bliss— 
“Through Special Materials and Tech- 
niques”; Clyde F. Fake—‘“Through a 
Codperative Junior Employment Serv- 
ice”; A. C. Pokorny—“Through Co- 
ordination with Business and Indus- 
try”; and W. F. Freeling—“Through 
Apprenticeship Training.” 

Other articles in the issue include a 
discussion pro and con of the senior 
problems class as it is developing in 
California—the advantages of the class 
being described by Principal Robert J. 
Teall of the Benjamin Franklin High 
School, Los Angeles; and the other 
point of view being presented by Mrs. 
Isobel Murphy, the Manual Arts High 
School, Los Angeles. 








The Laboratory Way to 


Creative Writing <2 acne: sHumar: 


Setting: An English class in the Phineas 
Banning High School, a six-year 
school in the Los Angeles city sys- 
tem. A stack of composition papers 
piled high on the teacher’s desk, 
ready for treatment. The proverbial 
red pencil lying by. 


HE task is on. Here is a sampling, 

not uncommon, in such a stack of 
composition papers : 

WHERE I WENT LAST SUMMER 
My family decided to go to my Aunts house 
last summer so we got up at 6 o'clock and ate 
breakfast and started out at 8 o’clock and at 
10 o’clock we were going along talking when 
all of a sudden Jack jumped out the window 
and chased off after a rabit and we had to stop 
and wait their until he come back... . (and 
so on and on to the end) . . . . when finally, 
we got home all tired and hungry that night 
at 12 o'clock and went to bed. 


What would you suggest doing with 
such a paper? Give it the red works on 
spelling, punctuation, and the rest, or 
go into a huddle with the author ? 

Shall we listen in on a possible setting 
of the latter—the huddle? 


TEACHER: Who is this Jack that is jump- 
ing out of windows? 
AvuTHoR: His dog. 


TEACHER: Who is this his? 
AvuTHOoR: My chum. 
TEACHER: How did he get there? You 


haven’t mentioned him before? 

AvuTHOR: He went with us. 

TEACHER: Then say so here on your paper. 
There is no other way for a reader to know 
what you mean. 


Thus bit by bit the tangled thought 
is unsnarled and built into a little story- 
paragraph that even the author himself 
looks upon with a bit of pride. This 
budding columnist has taken his first 
steps in harnessing his own thoughts 
and lining them up on paper. 
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q In submitting for publication this 
article by Miss Shumate, Miss Zelma 
L. Huxtable, head of the Social Living 
Department of the Phineas Banning 
High School, Los Angeles, writes: 
“To observe the growth of young 
people in the art of creative self- 
expression under her methods of 
guidance is a privilege which should 
prove helpful to all teachers inter- 
ested in development of the indi- 
vidual child's potentialities.” The 
glimpse which we get of the author's 
literary laboratory and the sample 
she gives us of its productions help 
us to understand just why Miss Hux- 
table is so enthusiastic about this 
work. 


Miss Shumate says that her crea- 
tive writing work at Phineas Banning. 
where she is a member of the Social 
Living Department, began when she 
“launched a campaign to humanize 
this very formal and too frequently 
disliked subject—English.” She found 
that creative writing not only expands 
the activities of the gifted child, but it 
also motivates the slow-learner. So 
successful has been her laboratory 
method that almost over night there 
has come into being in the Banning 
High School a very active Junior 
Creative Writing Club, which already 
is publishing its own booklet of origi- 
nal writings. 





eet by sheet the original stack 
of compositions gradually is deleted. 
But, hold. Here is one that has a dif- 
ferent flavor. This one has promise— 
the beginnings of a plot for a story. 
Another huddle, but on quite a differ- 
ent plane. The author, a lanky 13-year- 



































old girl, tall for her age, looks straight 
at me with steady gray eyes. 

Yes, she is interested in learning to 
write. “But,” confesses this shy young 
girl, who still bears recent scars of the 
drouth ravages from the Middle West, 
“I have worked and worked on this 
story. I know it isn’t right, but I just 
can’t get any farther. I don’t know what 
to do with it.” 

“Then I'll help you.” 

This piece of writing is of such a 
nature that it will lend itself nicely to 
class editing, which is by no means true 
of all the bits of child composition. 
Would she like to have the class work 
on it? Indeed she would. And the class 
liked it, too, once the story had been 
chosen for their next study in the class 
laboratory work. 


OW the teacher’s work on the stu- 

dent composition begins. I counsel 
with Vivian—and have her tell me quite 
in detail all the ideas she has about her 
story. Then I must think this plan of 
hers through myself—both what she has 
written and what she has told me. And 
when I have the plot well in mind I must 
build carefully the plans for the editing 
of the work. For though I shall take 
great precaution to keep the story Viv- 
ian’s, I must have definite plans ready to 
show the needs of the story and the 
treatment necessary for the building 
when the class begins its work. 





Accordingly, the next day after the 
story has been read to the class and ac- 
cepted by them, I am ready to launch 
the campaign for the laboratory treat- 
ment of “Going Straight.”” The work is 
written on the blackboard, ready for the 
start. The funison. Yes, fun, real fun. 


ECTION by section, day by day, 
after that first presentation, the story 
of “Going Straight” grew and devel- 
oped under the pencils of the delighted 
young classmates. 
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Things went very well until we 
reached the home. The death-bed scene 
with mother and son was touching and a 
very delicate piece of work to handle. 
But the subject of the father was the 
stubborn task. The children could not 
bring a father into being who was the 
deep-dyed villain that Vivian wanted 
there (and the story needed). A step- 
father, some thought, would solve the 


. difficulty. But after much considera- 


tion a compromise of a drunken father 
settled the trouble, and we moved on to 
the hotel. 

The language of those ruffians was a 
bit startling to a group of refined, gentle- 
minded children. It was an extra jolt 
for them to have to let incorrect gram- 
mar and vernacular expressions go by. 
Finally, however, they understood that 
if they were really truly writing a story 
they must build people—characters who 
say and do the same things as those 
same characters would say and do in 
real life. They saw that it would never 
do to have racketeers’ speech sound 
textbookish. (Getting away from text- 
bookishness always turns the trick. 
Children would swallow iron for that 
treat. ) 


That point settled, things went well 
until Frazier started to take Jimmie 
into the room where the boys were. The 
wording of that scene proved a serious 
difficulty. The lines were written, re- 
written, dramatized, torn up, and done 
all over again. At final last that scene 
got ironed out and Jimmie had the 
broom for his first clean up. 

Then we struck a real snag. We had 
come to the end of the written plot. 
Ideas were running riot in Vivian’s 
head, but they just wouldn’t get on 
paper. Ideas were discussed in class and 
privately, but still the work didn’t move. 
Finally it was laid aside for awhile until 
Vivian had time to clarify her own 
thoughts. Peggy Tony entered here as 
a collaborator and proved to be a real 
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counselor for Vivian. Vivian was a pu- 
pil in the class for the first time that 
semester. This no doubt put her to great 
disadvantage, for all the other members 
of the class were in their second semes- 
ter with me and had developed quite an 
understanding of the work. 

But finally the plot got under way 
and moved on to the ending, which was 
most elusive. 


OW the laboratory work on the 

story was under way once more. 
From the cleanup scene on, there was 
really continuous hard sledding. The 
time element entered in and had to be 
ironed out. Jimmie’s age had to be ad- 
justed. Finally he was dated 18 years 
old at the opening of the story and 14 
years old when the action started. The 
intervening four years had to be ac- 
counted for. 


Then came the problem of moving 
Jimmie from place to place. He was 
taken from a gambling den and set to 
driving a truck—there must be a reason 
for that. Again the time element—this 
time the hours of the day—claimed at- 
tention. Jimmie finally got to the great 
packing house safely enough, but to tie 
him up with the holdup and the contact 
with his father was a stiff job that took 
some time for little people to grow up 
a bit before they could think it through. 

Finally the bank robbery was hit 
upon. But what was Jimmie doing there 
at the bank? 

He had come to bank some money. 

What money ? 

His. 

Where did he get money to put in the 
bank? 

He just had it. 

Oh, no, that wouldn’t do. Story peo- 
ple don’t just happen any more than 
real people do. 

Finally, it was decided, Frazier gave 
Jimmie the money. 

Why? How? 
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A last scene between Frazier and 
Jimmie had to be built now. Jimmie had 
to get over to Frazier to get that money 
—Frazier had to be justified in giving 
it to him. Jimmie had to get to the bank 
at the right time in the right way. 

Now that the finances were settled, 
who was to be killed—Frazier or the 
father? And how was it to be done? 
This proved to be a stiff controversial 
question, with the house about evenly 
divided, and good arguments on both 
sides. Finally it had to be settled out of 
class. In private council with their 
teacher the co-authors easily saw that 
we strengthened Jimmie, redeemed the 
father, didn’t hurt Frazier, and tied the 
story back to the home, the gentle 
mother, and the promise made to her 
where the story had started if we did 
this ending in just the right way. 

Was the story finished then? No, not 
quite. Members of the editing council 
had to go over the manuscript and note 
anything they thought was not quite 
right. Then they went over it in com- 
mittee with the teacher. At this time we 
smoothed out the points that needed 
treatment. But finally, Finished was 
written across the corner of the first 
page, and the story was filed ready for 
the Creative Writing Club publication 
in the spring. 

We invite you to share with us Going 
Straight, which is one of the many in- 
teresting productions that have come 
from our literary laboratory within the 
past two years: 


GoING STRAIGHT 
ViviAN HuMpHREYsS—author! 
Preccy Tony—collaborator? 
Begun in the A7 spring-semester and finished 
in the B8 fall-semester 


The big truck of the Wonder Meat Packing 
Company with its white sides gleaming in the 
moonlight sped along the Illinois highway. 
an Age 13 during the A-7 semester; 14 during 

e B-8. 

2 Age 12 during the A-7 semester; 13 during 
the B-8. 
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Jimmie Houston, at the wheel, looked old for 
his eighteen years. His thin body was rigid 
as he leaned over the wheel and riveted his 
keen gray eyes on the winding, mountainous 
road that hugged the steep bluffs. The 
knuckles of his slender, frail hands showed 
white and tense in the moonlight with the 
strain of gripping the big steering wheel. 

“Why is it,” ruminated Jimmie, deftly turn- 
ing the wheel to follow a sharp grade in the 
graveled road, “why is it that I didn’t have a 
family and a home like other kids?” 

At the age of 14 Jimmie had had to quit 
school to help support his sick mother and 
abusive father, who was always drunk when 
his wife most needed money for medicine. 
His mother was heartbroken because her son 
had to quit school. 

But he’d got a job for a while—Jimmie 
smiled inwardly with the pride of that. Then 
he could have got everything his mother 
needed—medicine and the right things to eat— 
but Dad always took the money away from 
him. Sometimes, of course, Dad would bring 
home something to eat, but nothing like what 
Mother should have had. A wave of bitter 
resentment swept over him at the thought of 
it all. For a moment he saw his mother’s thin 
white face as it lay on the pillow one night 
about midnight. 

“Jimmie”—she called him to her bedside, 
and told him that she was very sick and was 
going to leave him forever, and for him to 
keep himself straight and always be good to 
his father. 

The next morning in the cold gray dawn, 
Jimmie sat alone by his mother’s pitifully 
empty bed. 

Things went from bad to worse. A few 
days later, Jimmie’s boss told him he wasn’t 
needed anymore. That was a hard blow to 
Jimmie, what with his mother’s funeral ex- 
penses to pay and his father drinking more 
heavily than ever. 

After Jimmie quit work that day, tired and 
hungry, he trudged home, only to meet his 
father staggering toward the door. His father 
somehow had learned that Jimmie had lost his 
job. In a broken and unsteady voice, he cried, 
“Jimmie, why did you come home when you 
didn’t have a job? I won't support a good- 
for-nothing whelp who is too lazy to work!” 

There was only one thing for Jimmie to do. 
Discouraged, he turned sadly away from the 
only home he had ever known, not knowing 
where he would find food and shelter that 
night. Sadly and slowly he trudged down the 
street. Wearily he walked, looking for a job 
and something to eat. 
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After tramping, what seemed to him many 
weary miles, he came to a hotel. He went 
around to the back and knocked on the door. 
A stocky man in a greasy apron came to the 
door and barked, “What do you want here?” 

“I want to see the boss,” said Jimmie. “I 
want a job,” he ended meekly, “to get some- 
thing to eat and a place to sleep . . . wash 
dishes... .” 

“Frazier’s not here!” bellowed the cook. 
“Anyhow he don’t want no help. Now get 
out! Beat it!” 

Jimmie slowly turned away. But at that 
moment Mr. Frazier’s medium-sized figure 
came through the kitchen door. “What’s going 
on here?” he demanded in a stern voice, look- 
ing from the cook to Jimmie hesitating at 
the foot of the steps. 

“That brat,” snarled the cook, “he wanted 
a job, but I told him you wasn’t here.” 

“Why you dern liar,” shouted Frazier. 
“Call that kid back here, and don’t you tell 
my visitors lies. I’ll do my own hiring and 
firing around here.” 

When the cook beckoned Jimmie back, Mr. 
Frazier took the boy’s firm lean hand in his 
own soft, warm grasp and said kindly, “You 
look as if you might be hungry, kid, come on 
in here. Let’s get something to eat.” Then 
turning to the cook, Frazier ordered, “Set him 
up a good feed.” 

While they waited for the food, Mr. Fra- 
zier looked Jimmie over with an appraising 
eye and in a gruff voice said, “What's your 
handle, kid?’”’? But when Jimmie looked puz- 
zled and startled, Mr. Frazier said, “Oh, I 
mean your name.” 

“Jimmie — Jimmie Houston,’ Jimmie re- 
plied promptly, brightening up with hope. 

Just then a platter piled high with steaming 
hot food was set before the hungry boy. 

“Fall to,” invited Mr. Frazier with a wink 
and a friendly slap on the boy’s thin shoulder. 
“When you've stored that grub in your hold, 
Jim, we'll talk business.” 

After Jimmie had cleared his plate and 
wiped out the last drop of gravy with a bit of 
bread, Mr. Frazier rose from his chair where 
he had been silently observing Jimmie devour 
his food and motioning the boy to follow, said, 
“Come on Jim, I want you to meet some of 
the boys.” Then he led the way toward a door 
in the rear of the hotel. 

As they neared the door Jimmie could hear 
a mumble of voices. As he came closer it 
sounded as if someone was arguing and fuss- 
ing. 

Then Mr. Frazier opened the door. Through 
a cloud of tobacco smoke, Jimmie saw a group 
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of men huddled about a table in the center of a 
dirty room, disputing over something in the 
middle of the table. 

As Jimmie and Frazier approached, the 
men looked questioningly first from Jimmie 
and then to Mr. Frazier. 

Instantly the fussing stopped. Jimmie won- 
dered why the sudden silence. Staying close 
to the boss, Jimmie felt very strange in this 
dead-quiet. He wondered what sort of place 
he had got into. 

Then out of the silence he heard Frazier 
bark out, “What’s going on here?” 

No one answered for a moment and the 
silence grew more tense. Jimmie could almost 
hear himself breathe in the quietness of the 
room. Seconds passed. Then one of the men 
said, “Noth’n’, Boss, only this here mug 
tried to cheat us boys and we wouldn't take 
hy 

“Aw shut up, Henry,” said Frazier. “Don’t 
you see we have company ?” 

Jimmie felt every bleary eye upon him. His 
heart pounded so hard he could hear it pump. 
What had he got himself into, anyway ? 

“Boys,” Mr. Frazier continued cooly, “this 
is Jimmie Houston. He will keep house 
around here, but don’t make it too hard on 
him. And just keep this one thing in mind— 
Jimmie is under my personal care.” Turning 
to Jimmie, he said, “The broom is in the 
closet. You had better sweep up tonight be- 
fore you turn in.” 

Four long years of sweeping and cleaning 
in that filthy dump, shuddered Jimmie, as he 
deftly turned the big meat truck around a 
sharp grade in the mountain road. Four years 
of watching for police and G-men, while 
those thugs and racketeers played poker and 
discussed things just out of his hearing. 

One evening around dusk while Jimmie 
was doing his daily sweeping in the kitchen, 
the man who took orders and delivered meat, 
stopped him and said quietly, “How would 
you like to have a better clean-up job?” With- 
out waiting for Jimmie to answer, the man 
continued, “Maybe I can get one for you at 
the packing house.” 

Jimmie, glad to get away from this dirty 
place, said, “I’ll do my best, sir, if you can 
get mea job.” The butcher told him to report 
to the packing house the next morning. 


The next morning just as the sun was com- 
ing over the horizon, Jimmie was going up 
in the elevator to the third floor of the pack- 
ing plant. When he got off the elevator he 
walked down the hall and stopped in front of 
“Manager.” 


the door which read He hesi- 
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tated an instant—whether to knock or walk in. 
Finally he decided to knock. 

“Come in,” called a gruff voice on the other 
side of the door. 

“I—I—,” began Jimmie as soon as he en- 
tered the room. 

“Oh, yes, I know who you are,” broke in 
the manager. “Come and take this chair. My 
name is Blake. Well, sonny,” Blake began as 
soon as Jimmie seated himself. “As I under- 
stand, you want a job. Times are pretty tough 
right now, but I’ll see what I can do for you. 
First I want to ask you some questions.” 

After a lengthy inquiry, Mr. Blake said, 
“All right, Jimmie, you can start to work to- 
morrow at six-thirty. The janitors get here 
at that time, and you can help them keep the 
place in order.” 

Jimmie lost no time returning to the hotel 
to tell Frazier that he had a chance at another 
job which he would like very much to take. 

“Very well,” said Mr. Frazier. Then after 
looking at Jimmie for a long instant he said, 
“You know a lot Jim, but I think I can trust 
you. If you know what’s good for you, you'll 
keep a close lip.” 

Jimmie promised that he would forget 
everything that had happened if Mr. Frazier 
would only let him go. Once again Frazier 
and Jimmie shook hands and looked into each 
others eyes in silence. Then Frazier went 
over to the cash register and took out some 
money and gave it to Jimmie. 

“Here, kid,” he said soberly, “you might 
need this.” 

Jimmie reached out his hand and took the 
money like one in a dream. “Gee! Mr. Fra- 
zier,’ he murmured, eyes aglow, “you've sure 
been swell to me, and I'll never forget it.” 

“Forget it,” said Frazier dryly and turned 
away quickly to the window as Jimmie, three 
steps at a time, mounted the stairs to his room 
to get his clothes. In all haste he crammed 
his belongings into a small bundle. Retracing 
his steps with rapid strides down the stairs, 
he crossed the kitchen, relieved to find that 
no one was there. Then with a last wave of 
farewell to what had been home for four 
years he walked out the door into the bright 
sunlight of mid-afternoon. Down the street 
he hurried, paying little heed to where he 
was going—he had the rest of the day to him- 
self. 

After walking briskly for some time he 
came to a pause at a corner. Across the street 
he saw the First National Bank. He had 
never had a bank account, but instinctively 
thrusting his hand into his pocket he grasped 
the money Mr. Frazier had given him. Sud- 
denly he realized he had too much money to 























carry around in his pocket. He would have 
to put it somewhere. Why not in a bank? 

Quickly Jimmie crossed the street and en- 
tered the First National Bank, filled with 
people in long lines before the windows— 
waiting to make their last deposits of the day. 
After a five-minute wait, the lines had thinned 
out and Jimmie got to the window. 

Just as he was taking his money out of 
his pocket, he heard a commotion behind him. 
Turning, he saw a group of men with hand- 
kerchiefs over their faces and guns in their 
hands. He realized at once that the bank was 
being held up. Instantly he thought of his 
precious money. The gunmen were ordering 
what few people that were left in the bank 
to move against the wall. Jimmie watching 
the men very closely edged himself toward a 
door in the rear of the bank. But just as he 
reached the door someone shouted, “The kid! 
Get him! He knows too much!” 

For the first time in his life, Jimmie was 
looking down the barrel of a tommie gun. 

“Leave that kid alone!” shouted a muffled- 
voiced robber, coming fast toward the gun- 
men. 

“We've got to get out of here,” the gunman 
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snarled, “and we leave no tracks behind. You 
started this and we'll finish it.” 

There was a shot and Jimmie saw the man 
who had tried to befriend him sinking to the 
floor in a crumpled heap. Jimmie understood 
what had happened—the robber had jumped 
between Jimmie and the gun and had taken 
the shot to save Jimmie’s life. 

The robbers had rushed out of the bank 
and were getting away in their cars. Jimmie 
hurried over to the wounded man on the floor. 
The handkerchief had fallen from his face. 
“Dad,” gasped Jimmie. The man who had 
saved his life was his own father. 

“Jimmie,” the wounded man called weakly. 

“Yes, Dad,” answered Jimmie dropping to 
the floor beside his wounded father. 

“Son,” said his father in a low, broken 
voice, “I’ve been a sorry father to you, and 
unworthy to call you son, but always remem- 
ber what your mother told you—whatever 
happens, go straight.” 


Jimmie, buried deep in thought, brought the 
big white meat truck to a stop in front of the 
packing house; but he was smiling. With 
head held high, he resolved—I have so far 
and shall always keep my promise. 


New Books Received 


Among the new books recently received in the JourRNAL offices from the 


publishers are the following : 


Byrd Health Attitude Scale, by Oliver E. Byrd. Stanford University Press, 


1940. 


Conservation and Citizenship, by George T. Renner and William H. Hartley. 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1940. Price, $1.60; 367 pages. 

An Experiment in the Teaching of Genetics, by Austin D. Bond. Contri- 
butions to Education, No. 797, Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York, 1940. Price, $1.85; 99 pages. 

Fundamentals of Secondary School Teaching, by Roy O. Billett. Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1940. Price, $2.90; 657 pages. 

Housing America, by John H. Haefner et a/. Bulletin No. 14, The National 
Council for the Social Studies, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C.., 


1940. Price, 50 cents; 80 pages. 


Latent Learning and the Goal Gradient Hypothesis, by Claude E. Buxton. 
Duke University Press, Durham, N. C., 1940. Price, $1.00; 75 pages. 

Minor Mental Maladjustments in Normal People, by J. E. Wallace Wallin. 
Duke University Press, Durham, N. C., 1939. Price, $3.00; 298 pages. 

1000 and One—The Blue Book of Non-Theatrical Films. The Educational 


Screen, Inc., 64 East Lake Street, 1940 (sixteenth edition). 


132 pages. 


Price, 75 cents; 


Paths to Maturity, by Gordon W. Lovejoy. Federal Work Projects Adminis- 


tration, Raleigh, North Carolina, 1940. 


The Personal-Social Development of Boys and Girls with Implications for 








Secondary Education, by Lois Hayden Meek et al. A codperative study made 
under the auspices of the Commission on Secondary School Curriculum and the 
Committee on Workshops of the Progressive Education Association, New York, 
1940. Price, $1.50 (PEA Members, $1.00) ; 243 pages. 





Predictive Value of High 
School Subjects 1 ouver™ wasmumn 


UCH has been written in recent 

years to justify a revision of the 
curriculum of the high school in an at- 
tempt to suit the studies to the capabili- 
ties of the average pupil and, especially, 
with the desire to offer a succession of 
subjects more closely related to modern 
life and living. It is quite obvious that, 
since high schools began to deal with a 
cross-section of the entire population 
and not alone with the more successful 
product of the grades, many a boy and 
many a girl have appeared reluctantly 
upon the scene for whom geometry and 
foreign languages virtually are sealed 
books. 


The larger schools have met this dif- 
ficulty by arranging two or more cur- 
ricula, one of which is calculated to pro- 
vide suitable pabulum for those whose 
mental caliber is not adapted to the tra- 
ditional subjects. The small schools 
often have felt obliged to offer a limited 
choice of subjects and have not always 
succeeded with their compromise pro- 
gram in satisfying their entire clientele. 
Because this compromise curriculum is 
limited severely by the desire of the 
local community to maintain a high 
school which can prepare students for 
the university, the weak student doubt- 
less often is unhappy in the attempt to 
swim out of his depth, while the more 
gifted student is not always able to do 
as well as he might have done if the 
competition had been stiffer. 

The writer of this paper often has 
congratulated himself that he was not 
required to solve the problem of the 
high school which here has been out- 
lined. 

But quite apart from this problem, 
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4q The University of California often is 
taken to ‘task by the high schools of 
the State for its insistence on using 
high school mathematics and foreign 
languages as the sieve for sorting out 
those students who can do good work 
in higher education. The accompany- 
ing article, written by Professor Wash- 
burn, chairman of the University’s 
Committee on Schools and submitted 
by Merton E. Hill, director of admis- 
sions of the University of California, 
gives one explanation for this policy. 

Many readers will question the 
validity of Professor Washburn’s 
argument. Some may, for example, 
hesitate to accept his explanation of 
the transfer of habits in the face of 
his recognition that there is but little 
transfer of skills—they are certain to 
wonder about his explanation of how 
and why the country boy succeeds 
where the city boy fails. Other read- 
ers may raise the old issue of whether 
students who make good grades in 
high school Latin, for instance, will 
succeed in the University because of 
having taken Latin or if they suc- 
ceeded in high school Latin because 
of certain abilities which also make 
for success in the University. But 
whether or not the reader agrees with 
Professor Washburn’s statement he 
will read with interest this more or 
less official explanation of the reasons 
for the University’s policy. 





which does not directly affect the uni- 
versity, is another that arises from the 
natural desire of many educators to sub- 
stitute for the traditional subjects of the 
high schools other subjects that are be- 
lieved to be more intimately connected 




















with present and prospective conditions 
of life in this country. A strong im- 
petus to this proposal was given some 
years ago by the investigations of 
Thorndyke and others which led to the 
conclusion that disciplines are not trans- 
ferable, that skills do not carry over 
from subject to subject. These findings 
were supposed to give the death blow to 
the argument for disciplinary subjects 
in the schools, for, of course, the pro- 
ponents of mathematics and, especially, 
of foreign languages had relied on dis- 
ciplinary values as almost complete jus- 
tification for their subjects. 

There are, however, other reasons for 
the desirability of some of these subjects 
in the schools. A principal one of these 
is their use as tools in prospective call- 
ings—as, for example, mathematics for 
the engineer, the physicist¥ the chemist, 
the statistician, and the student of agri- 
culture. Less valid are the claims to 
importance of foreign languages as 
tools, although no experienced college 
teacher can deny the desirability of at 
least a reading knowledge of foreign 
languages for the serious pursuit of al- 
most any collegiate subject — on the 
other hand much can be done by stu- 
dents who do not aspire to become 
scholars, even if their reading knowl- 
edge of language is limited to English. 
Another reason for the desirability of 
these subjects in the high school is their 
value as indicators of the student’s abil- 
ity to succeed in university studies. 


HE writer must confess that once 

he was disturbed by the results of 
the experiments relative to the transfer 
of skills. It seemed to be a logical con- 
clusion that the defense of the core 
subjects in the entrance requirements 
of the University of California must 
rely solely on their value as tools or 
must be abandoned. That no abandon- 
ment of them ever was considered 
seriously is, perhaps, in part, to be at- 
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tributed to some skepticism as to the 
validity of the experiments referred to, 
in part to the inertia of a college faculty, 
but especially to the fact that our offi- 
cers of admission found on examination 
of thousands of records that high school 
grades in the core subjects are precisely 
those which offer the best prognostica- 
tion of success or failure in the work of 
the University. There must, after all, 
be some desirable quality in these sub- 
jects which make them educationally 
useful. 

In an attempt to discover the reason 
for the superiority of these subjects as 
indicators, the attempt was made to dis- 
cover some comon characteristic which 
they have in distinction from the other 
subjects. In general it may be said that 
the core subjects (mathematics, foreign 
languages, and some of the sciences) are 
cumulative. By this is meant that in them 
each lesson is an essential part of the 
whole subject and each lesson must be 
mastered if a happy total result is to 
be expected. A pupil who does not mas- 
ter addition is not very likely to succeed 
with multiplication, to say nothing of 
fractions. 

Such subjects as history and other 
social sciences do not have this cumu- 
lative quality or, at least, not to such a 
high degree, so that it is quite within the 
realm of possibility that a pupil who has 
not mastered the story of the American 
Revolution may still acquire a fair 
understanding of the industrial revo- 
lution. 

The inquiry then turned toward the 
conclusions drawn from the experi- 
ments relative to the transfer of dis- 
cipline, and here the writer believes he 
has discovered a non sequitur. Granted 
equal intelligence, it is perfectly reason- 
able to expect success of the student who 
has acquired good habits of study and 
to predict failure in the student who has 
them not. The mistake lies in confusing 
discipline and habit. Discipline here, at 
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least, has been taken to mean the ac- 
quirement of skills, while habit may be 
defined with Webster as “character- 
istic form of behavior.” It may very 
well be that certain skills have no great 
practical value as skills and that they do 
not carry over, that ability to recognize 
and cancel all the e’s on a page of print 
will not enable you the same day, or 
the next, to cancel more speedily every 
a that may appear. 

But suppose you have acquired the 
habit of beginning your work promptly, 
instead of dawdling at the radio; the 
habit of working at a long and difficult 
task every day, instead of now and 
then ; the habit of staying with a diff- 
cult problem until you have mastered it ; 
the habit of integrating yesterday’s 
lesson with today’s, today’s with tomor- 
row’s, and so on. You have acquired 
habits that are priceless. If you bring 
them with you to college, your success 
is almost certain. 

It is not my contention that good 
habits are formed solely by the core 
subjects of our entrance requirements. 
Every farm boy who has had, or even 
shared, the responsibilities of maintain- 
ing a herd of milch cows knows that the 
habits of regularity, promptness, and 
thoroughness are indispensable in that 
enterprise. Perhaps it is in good part 
from the acquirement of good habits 
that the country boy so often succeeds 
where the city boy fails. 

The bibliography of psychological in- 
vestigation lies outside my field, but two 
eminent psychologists who have been 
consulted relative to this matter are 
unable to recall experiments which 
would cover the case relative to the de- 
velopment and transfer of habit. In any 
event it would be hard to believe that 
the habits of promptness, regularity, 
persistence, mastery, and integration are 
not transferable, that good habits, thor- 
oughly ingrained, do not transfer from 
the study of algebra to anthropology, or 
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from the classics to college chemistry. 
If good habits persist, as we believe, the 
case is made for such subjects as lan- 
guages and even for those languages 
which make the severest demands on 
the pupil. 


HERE is to the writer no occasion 

to regret as a waste the time and 
effort spent on any of the core subjects. 
That is because every one of them repre- 
sents a record of human achievement or, 
in the case of languages, is the equiva- 
lent of a personally conducted tour, per- 
haps to the Gaul of Caesar’s time, with 
Caesar himself as guide. They can and 
should be real adventure. Nothing is 
more pitiful than a bright pupil in a class 
in which the time and interest are de- 
voted to diagramming the obvious. 
Could anything be more stupid? The 
longest way and, sometimes, the more 
difficult way may be the best way, and 
a faithful pupil who has good habits in- 
variably has a good time, even with the 
core subjects, just as the athlete in train- 
ing has a good time. 

In conclusion—a suggestion for the 
handling of instruction in difficult sub- 
jects. Let it be clearly understood at the 
outset that the subject is not easy; then 
ask the class to resolve, each for himself, 
that he will do his best to master every 
lesson as it comes along. Tell the class 
in Latin that Latin is not a penance but 
a privilege. They say that “not everyone 
is worthy to smoke Arcadia Mixture.” 
That may or may not be true, but it is 
true that the university desires fresh- 
men who have good self-starters, good 
pick-up, and sustained power for uphill 
driving. Just as in automobiles, one must 
pay a higher price for those qualities. 

The students call the core subjects 
“solids,” and so, in my opinion, they 
are—good solid blocks of Sierra granite, 
secure building blocks for the super- 
structure of success in college and 
beyond. 














The Task of Americanizing 


The Chinese 


IF TY years ago, a young boy named 
Lim Ho came down a gangplank in 
San Francisco Harbor, with quick slip- 


pered steps, bewildered eyes, and a long, 


queue hanging down his back. He was 
met by kinsmen who, in the following 
weeks, taught him enough English 
words to enable him to get a job as 
houseboy. But he never became very 
Americanized. The strong ties with his 
home village and the fact that education 
for someone who did not know the lan- 
guage was impossible kept him an alien. 

It was when a new job brought Lim 
Ho to Los Angeles that he met Miss 
Swan, a blonde young woman of 21 
who conducted a mission night school 
down on Apablasa Street. From her he 
learned to read, write, and speak Eng- 
lish, although never fluently. He be- 
came her interpreter. And for the forty- 
five years that have passed since that 
time, except for some leaves of absence 
to return to China and establish a fam- 
ily, Mr. Lim has given time and money 
so that his countrymen might acquire a 
knowledge of English and the Christian 
faith. Old, wise, with laugh lines around 
his unusual hazel eyes, Mr. Lim now 
sees teaching of the foreign-born Chi- 
nese done on a scale far greater than he 
could have dreamed in those early days. 

No doubt Mr. Lim could not help 
comparing his early opportunities with 
those of the boys today as last March, 
along with other men and women from 
the shops and restaurants of the Chinese 
community, he came to the second an- 
nual Chinese Evening at the Central 
Junior High School. 

The principal opened the program, 
the Chinese consul spoke, and a plump 
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4q “My acquaintance with the lives of 
these Chinese students is the result of 
four years’ teaching in a small eve- 
ning school that is supported by some 
of the Chinese men in this city for the 
purpose of coaching the children so 
that they may learn English more 
quickly. In this way, I have come to 
know these youngsters, whose 
strange social background makes 
them unique among the problems of 
foreign adjustment.” So writes Miss 
Barnhart in explanation of her interest 
in the subject of this article. The 
classes which she has been teaching 
are those called Foreign Adjustment, 
which are offered by the Central 
Junior High School, Los Angeles. She 
has done this Americanization work 
while she has been attending college 
in Los Angeles to prepare herself for 
a teaching credential. 

While the article suggests that the 
only real solution of the problem is for 
the Chinese boys to return to China, 
still it offers a little hope for those who 
must stay in this country when it 
shows that one school at least is 
teaching its Chinese pupils an appre- 
ciation for the American way of life 
and at the same time a pride in their 
own racial culture. 





pleasant-looking man in a gown played 
the Chinese flute and related amusing 
things that had happened during the 
months just after he himself had come 
from China. 

Through all these adult preliminaries, 
the students waited, expectant and eager 
for their share of the program. There 
were more than one hundred of them, 
the girls adding color and varietv by 
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their long brocaded dresses with high 
collars and skirts slit knee height. Their 
dual citizenship was expressed in the 
usual pledge of allegiance to the Ameri- 
can flag and then three deep bows to the 
flag of the Chinese Republic. Their ex- 
pression of Chinese culture was made in 
the music and drama of their people as 
they performed that evening. 

Hangings of silk with strange char- 
acters on them, fascinating chinaware 
bowls and plates, carved ivory and jade, 
colorful costumes—these were contribu- 
tions from the Chinese community. 
They added color and atmosphere and 
evidenced the codperation of the Chi- 
nese with the school. The school itself 
made this evening a gesture of good- 
will toward the older Chinese in order 
that they might gain more appreciation 
for the American way of life and yet be 
assured that their young people are en- 
couraged in their racial culture. The 
young people were smiling, and proud 
to be links between their people and this 
other world which they inhabit from 8 
a.m. to 3 p. m. each day. 


T is a strange world for these boys in 

Foreign Adjustment. (Practically all 
Chinese girls in this country are native 
born and thus are in regular classes.) 
It is strange even though the motion 
picture has given them some idea, dis- 
torted as it is, of life in America. It is 
new even though they are second and 
third generation citizens of the United 
States. The boys no longer wear a queue, 
but the society to which they are geared 
and to which they conform is still that 
of a little village somewhere in Canton. 
There is probably no stranger group fac- 
ing the Americanization teachers. 

In the first place, the home environ- 
ment, if it can be called that, of these 
boys is different from that of any other 
group of students. They live with their 
fathers or kinsmen in some rooming 
house in Chinatown. Most of them sign 
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their own report cards and write their 
own absence excuses. For all practical 
purposes, the boys are motherless. Since 
the Oriental Exclusion Act, the women 
no longer become citizens by marrying 
citizens; therefore they are excluded 
from the country. Children, however, 
take the citizenship of the father ; there- 
fore they are admitted. This situation 
is really a handicap, for it seems that 
mothers are rather necessary among all 
races if only to see that their offspring 
are properly fed and cared for when ill. 
There was Lee, for instance, whose 
father awakened one morning to see the 
boy going through the motions of scrub- 
bing the floor. 

“What are you doing?” asked the 
father. 

“I’m getting ready to go back to 
China,” the boy muttered deliriously as 
he scrubbed. 

He was very sick. Fever had robbed 
him of his reason; so he was locked up 
in the room while his father was at work. 
Luckily, a Chinese woman heard he was 
ill, visited the room, and pursuaded 
Lee’s father to send him to the General 
Hospital. 

Young Ming, grand-nephew of Lim 
Ho, was another boy who needed a fam- 
ily. His brother was listed as his guar- 
dian, but Ming was often away from 
him. He had “school jobs” for board, 
room, and a small amount of money. In 
between jobs and there were some 
long in-betweens — he lived with his 
brother; but very often he lived like a 
little street gamin, sleeping any place in 
Chinatown, wearing his whole ward- 
robe, and probably not overeating. He 
made good grades, but his conduct often 
was so erratic as to make his teachers 
doubt his mental balance. 





Most of the boys work, some in laun- 
dries and others in restaurants. A few 
receive allowances and do not work. 
Having no home, many of these “hang 
around” the tong headquarters or the 
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gaming tables. However, it must be ad- 
mitted the boys get away with little ; let 
them appear to be getting out of hand 
and they are sent back to China without 
warning. 

This is an expression of another fac- 
tor that faces the Americanization 
teacher—the older people’s determina- 
tion that the young people shall not be- 
come westernized. This spirit recently 
has crystallized in Madame Chiang’s 
New Life Movement. 

A rather tragic example of this was 
the case of Yee, a student at Los Angeles 
City College. Yee had been born in the 
United States ; and along with his other 
American tastes was an enthusiastic 
fondness for football, too much fond- 
ness thought his father. So one day 
Yee found himself sent back to the fam- 
ily’s village in China ; when he arrived, 
he found a marriage prepared. Being 
unused to living conditions in China, 
however, he soon lost his health, and so 
he was permitted to return to the States. 
He came back a gaunt figure whose pos- 
ture suggested Chinese clothing and 
whose interest in football was com- 
pletely cured. 
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These situations are quite typical. 

And Pearl Buck’s realistic stories lead 
us to the conclusion that the other half 
of the boys’ lives, the half lived in 
China, shows no happier adjustment. 

Apparently the solution is not greater 
Americanization. On the contrary, in 
the opinion of several of the teachers, 
the student who can receive his educa- 
tion without becoming Americanized in 
tastes and culture can better adjust him- 
self to life in his homeland. And that is 
better than Americanization because 
only in China is there a real opportunity, 
free from racial discrimination, for the 
intelligent educated Chinese. 

So the solution must come from 
China. The correction of the social mal- 
adjustments that have such unhappy 
consequences in the lives of the boys in 
our Foreign Adjustment classes will 
come about only when China has a 
chance to rebuild herself and there 
comes about a modification or displace- 
ment of the patriarchal society of the 
Chinese village so that the American 
educated boy can return to China and 
make satisfactory adjustment in the 
land of his ancestors. 








A.V. A. Meets in San Francisco, December 16-18 


The men whose motto is “teach each child to do one thing well,” comprising 
the membership of the American Vocational Association, will assemble in San 
Francisco, December 16, 17, and 18, to talk shop. This is the first time San Fran- 
cisco has been honored with the convention of this national organization, which 
makes its headquarters in Washington, where it has made its influence pronounced 
in recent years by writing into federal laws affecting education provisions giving 
substantial monetary encouragement to trade and vocational classes throughout 
the United Staes. 

“San Francisco has earned the convention by its recent expenditures to en- 
courage vocational education—the erection of a half million dollar trade school 
and a two million dollar junior college and the provision of most modernized 
industrial arts equipment in eighteen junior and senior high schools—all designed 
to encourage the further development of sound programs of vocational education,” 
said L. H. Dennis, executive secretary of the Association, on a recent visit to 
San Francisco. 











The Younger 


CHOOL work should come before out- 
side activities. Get advice from a reliable 
teacher in high school and plan studies 
for four years and then set the goal in each 
class for an A or B, not just a passing grade. 

Be careful of what other people advise you 
to take. They are not always right. Study 
every chance you get. Study first and play 
afterwards. 

Choose your career as early as possible. 
Acquire sufficient counseling of subject re- 
quirements for college and take them. Don't 
put time on school activities that should be 
used for study. 

Budget your time and go out less. Study 
hard and go out for fewer athletics and do not 
take such an active part in student body 
activities. Do everything when it is assigned 
and don’t keep putting it off. 

If you think you have been reading 
the preaching and moralizing of faculty 
members or parents, you are all wrong. 
The young are advising the younger. 
These are exact quotations from first- 
semester students at Los Angeles City 
College. 


OR years we junior college instruc- 

tors have listened to the moanings 
and groanings of young people who 
aspire to a college education for which 
they do not have the high school require- 
ments. Familiar retorts are, “I’m going 
to see that my younger brother doesn’t 
make the mistakes I did in high school,” 
or “When I have children of my own, 
{’ll see that they realize the importance 
of high school grades.” Thus we decided 
this last year to tap these resources of 
student opinion for the benefit of the 
younger generation. 

A questionnaire, accordingly, was 
designed to unearth the students’ ideas 
of the real reasons for their deficiencies. 
Space was left for writing in sugges- 
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And Thus the Young Advise 


4 By CAROLYN JENNINGS 
Y LOUISE M. SNYDER 





q “The study which furnishes material 
for this manuscript was inspired by 
interviewing thousands of students 
who have unpleasant memories of 
their high school careers—they seem 
to feel so keenly that they needed 
more counseling and information.” 
explains one of the authors of this 
article. 

Both authors are members of the 
staff of the Los Angeles City College. 
Miss Jennings being high school co- 
ordinator and Dr. Snyder, counselor. 
Miss Jennings. for the last eight years. 
has been an instructor in biology and 
child growth and development at the 
College, and for the last three years 
she has done a great amount of con- 
tact work with high school students 
and faculty members. This is Dr. 
Snyder's sixth year as counselor. In 
the past she has taught in high 
schools and has worked as an attend- 
ance supervisor, as a psychological 
consultant, and as a psychiatric social 
worker. She has also taught in the 
summer session at U. C. L. A. 





tions and comments. This query was 
put in the hands of those who find them- 
selves in academic difficulty and are at- 
tempting to remove their high school 
deficiencies—in Los Angeles City Col- 
lege they comprise the “‘transfer’’ group, 
those students who cannot start on any 
certificate or university course until 
they have removed all subject and grade 
deficiencies found in their high school 
preparation. About three-fourths of 
these transfer students of one semester’s 
class were queried. These included all 
the entering students, 300 in number, 
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in ten science, mathematics, and lan- 
guage classes. 

An analysis of the personnel of this 
sample shows that it represents high 
schools all over the country, with 69 per 
cent of those queried being graduates of 
Los Angeles city high schools. Almost 
three-fourths of these students who 
enter Los Angeles City College with 
deficiencies have followed the regular 


college preparatory course in high 


school. In the face of this, it seems odd 
that 85 per cent have subject deficien- 
cies. The greatest number of these lack 
mathematics requirements (55 per 
cent); 57 per cent lack the required 
science ; and 34 per cent, the language 
prerequisites. 

The first question that no doubt comes 
to the reader’s mind is that probably 
these students should be discouraged 
from attempting a college education 
anyway. To ascertain how their abilities 
compare with those of the rest of our 
student body, therefore, we examined 
their scores on the Thurstone Psycho- 
logical Examination in the light of the 
quartile norms of the college as a whole. 
Twenty per cent of our sample are in 
the highest fourth in college aptitude 
(on the basis of the Thurstone test) ; 23 
per cent in the second quarter; 22 per 
cent in the third; 30 per cent in the 
lowest. 


F we consider the students of our 

sampling who test in the highest 
fourth of our student body of some 
7,000, we should have those who are 
unquestionably “college material.’’ Only 
73 per cent of this group took college 
preparatory work in high school. Some 
state they were unaware of the fact 
that they were not satisfying college 
entrance requirements. Others say that 
they were discouraged from following 
college preparatory work. More than 
half of this group blame their grade 
deficiencies on the fact that they did 
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not work hard enough; 25 per cent 
chalk it up to insufficient counseling. 
Twenty-one per cent believe they spent 
too much time on school activities. 

Interviews with incoming students 
show a marked lack of planning or 
thought of future goals. Answers on 
the questionnaires show that 35 per cent 
of this superior group did not set up 
their occupational goal until after grad- 
uation from high school. Another 13 
per cent had waited until their senior 
year of high school. 

For the most part the reactions of 
this high ranking group are typical of 
those of the entire sample. By far the 
great majority of these transfer stu- 
dents record as their reason for defi- 
ciencies a lack of work. Insufficient 
counseling is blamed for 39 per cent of 
the trouble. The other reasons in rank 
order are the following: “spent too 
much time on school activities,” “out- 
side remunerative work,” “different 
requirements in high school attended,” 
“health problems,’ and “didn’t take 
what was advised to” (5.7 per cent). 

There are, however, some contrasts 
between the reaction of transfer stu- 
dents in the upper fourth and those of 
lesser ability. Those with superior apti- 
tude rate “lack of work” as the most 
important cause for their difficulties, 
in contrast to the inferior aptitude 
group who blame their troubles on in- 
sufficient counseling. The fact that they 
have not met the university entrance re- 
quirements may be due to faulty high 
school counseling, but, on the other 
hand, it well might be a healthy sign. 
In fact it might result from the fact that 
counselors had been trying to keep this 
group from attempting what may be the 
impossible, to do successful university 
work. 

Somewhat according to their aptitude 
these transfer students differ also in the 
amount of advice they offer. Those with 
superior ability seem to offer the most. 











Curriculum 


NE of the most significant develop- 

ments in recent years in California 
education has been the addition of the 
secondary curriculum coérdinator to the 
staff of the county superintendent of 
schools. 

This development was made legally 
possible by a measure enacted in 1937 by 
the California State Legislature, and 
amended in 1939. The provision in the 
School Code, Chapter III, Article II, 
Section 4.252, which relates to this mat- 
ter, now reads as follows: 

The county superintendent of schools may, 
with the approval of the county board of 
education, provide for the preparation and 
coérdination of courses of study, and for con- 
ducting and coérdinating research and guid- 
ance activities, for the high school or high 
schools of any district under his jurisdiction. 
The cost of such service shall be paid out of 
the unapportioned county high school fund. 
Such forward-looking legislation was, 
no doubt, the result of a combination of 
three factors: (1) the vision of certain 
county superintendents of schools; (2) 
the demands of some of the high school 
principals for needed professional serv- 
ices ; and (3) the leadership of the Cali- 
fornia State Department of Education. 


In the brief span of three years since 
this permissive legislation was passed, 
the following California counties have 
provided secondary curriculum coordi- 
nation service: Alameda, Butte, Contra 
Costa, Fresno, Imperial, Kern, Los An- 
geles, Orange, Riverside, San Bernar- 
dino, San Diego, Santa Barbara, Santa 
Clara, Sonoma, Tulare, and Ventura. 
Other counties now are giving serious 
consideration to the possible provision 
for this type of service. 

One interesting aspect of this devel- 
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The County Codrdinator of 


4 By C. C. TRILLINGHAM 


opment has been the tendency on the 
part of most county superintendents 
to establish this type of service only 
after it has been requested by most or all 
of the high school principals in the 
county. This has proved to be a wise 
policy, for it has insured the codperation 
of all concerned. As a matter of fact, as 
soon as high school principals were sure 
that secondary curriculum coérdinators 
were to be selected on the basis of high 
professional qualifications and were to 
render types of educational service 
which they themselves needed and re- 
quested, they accepted the idea willingly 
and put it into practice. Any investiga- 
tion of the qualifications of the curricu- 
lum coérdinators now serving in the va- 
rious counties will reveal that they pos- 
sess appropriate credentials, thorough 
training, a variety of experience, and 
satisfactory personality traits. 


HOSE selected for the curriculum 

coordination work are known by a 
variety of titles, such as: “codrdinator 
of secondary curriculum,” “codrdinator 
of secondary education,” “supervisor of 
coérdinating activities,” “assistant su- 
perintendent,” “director of secondary 
curriculum,” and “curriculum adviser.” 
Except in Alameda County and Los An- 
geles County, which operate on a civil 
service basis, the codrdinator usually is 
selected by the county superintendent of 
schools, with the approval of the county 
board of education, and is employed on 
a contract basis. 

The curriculum coérdinators render a 
wide variety of educational services, 
some of which are described in detail in 
other articles in this symposium. In 
some of the counties, the codrdinators 























are called upon to direct codperative 
curriculum improvement efforts, re- 
search activities, guidance and testing 
programs. In other counties, especially 
the larger ones, other persons are re- 
sponsible for the research and guidance 
work, while the coordinators give their 
main attention to strictly curriculum ac- 
tivities. 

In some counties, the codrdinators 


work in both the elementary and sec-. 


ondary schools, while in others they con- 
fine their efforts entirely to the secon- 
dary level. In all instances, however, 
they make an effort to codperate closely 
with the other county supervisors and 
directors in the office and to bring about 
a closer articulation and codrdination 
between elementary and secondary 
schools, between the various secondary 
schools of the county, and between the 
various subject fields in the secondary 
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school curriculum. Hence the term, 
coordinator. 


| 3 is obvious that the curriculum prob- 
lems in the various counties are not 
always the same, nor are there the same 
possibilities for solution. The number 
of schools to be served and the distances 
between schools are important factors 
in the development of a county program. 

It should be pointed out that the Cali- 
fornia School Code permits the school 
board and administration of each sec- 
ondary school district to develop its own 
educational program, provided it meets 
the minimum state requirements. This 
means that the county secondary cur- 
riculum codrdinator exercises no legal 
authority over the program of any high 
school. Consequently, the codrdinator 
serves primarily in an advisory-service- 
coordination capacity. Codperation in 














4 Since permissive legislation was passed two or three years ago, a number of 
California counties have appointed “curriculum codrdinators,” whose duties are to 
articulate the various units of the county school system and to give special attention 
to the preparation of secondary school courses of study. Since this is the first time 
that counties have been able to provide any supervision of this sort for their second- 
ary schools, the work of these codrdinators has been watched with great interest. 
The present symposium offers the first opportunity the codrdinators have had to make 
an extensive report on their activities. Because of space limitations not all the 
céordinators are represented in the symposium, but reports from some of the other 
counties are included in the “What's Happening in California Secondary Schools” 
column in this issue and in the introductory article by C. C. Trillingham, who, as 
assistant county superintendent of schools in Los Angeles County, qualifies as the 
dean of California’s curriculum coérdinators. 

Authors of the articles which follow that by Dr. Trillingham were asked to describe 
the one particular phase of their work to which they have devoted the most attention 
or the one which best characterizes their work of the past year or two. Those con- 
tributing, and the topics on which they write, are the following: Mrs. Ethel S. Ward 
describes the organization which was set up in Alameda County for effecting cur- 
riculum coérdination; Don Harrison discusses the attention that has been given in 
Sonoma County to articulation; M. E. Mushlitz, Ventura County, tells of the assistance 
his office gave to the reorganization of the curriculum of the Fillmore Union High 
School; O. S. Hubbard describes the emphasis that has been placed on the English 
curriculum in Santa Clara County; T. Stanley Washburton tells of the reading ap- 
proach that was used in Contra Costa County: Rodgers L. Moore describes the record 
system that has been developed in Tulare County to assist in articulation: Louis P. 
Linn shows how the progress he has made in Fresno County comes largely as the 
result of an extensive program of teacher visitation. 
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the county coordination program de- 
pends upon the voluntary action of the 
school people of the county. This is a 
healthy arrangement as it insures a co- 
operative program of voluntary partici- 
pation rather than an autocratic pro- 
gram imposed upon the schools from 


above. 


After the secondary curriculum co- 
ordinator is selected for the job, one of 
the usual procedures is that of organiz- 
ing an advisory or steering committee. 
The advisory committee usually consists 
of high school principals from the field 
invited to serve in this capacity by the 
county superintendent of schools. The 
major purpose of this committee is to 
propose to the coordinator curriculum 
problems that need attention and to sug- 
gest steps and procedures which might 
be followed in their solution. After the 
new program is under way, the advisory 
committee usually meets on call to re- 
view, evaluate, and approve the work of 
the coordinator and to guide him in the 
initiating of new activities and services. 
In this manner, the work of the secon- 
dary coordinator actually grows out of 
the educational needs recognized by 
those in the field. 

Some of the major activities and serv- 
ices of the county curriculum coordina- 
tors are as follows: 

1. Preparation and administration of ap- 
propriate teachers’ institute programs as re- 
quired by law. 

2. Visitation of the secondary schools of 
the county as required by law. 


3. Organization and direction of county- 
wide curriculum committees. 


4. Sponsorship of conferences and meetings 
on professional problems attended by various 
teacher groups. 

5. Conducting fact-finding surveys 
making appropriate recommendations. 

6. Conducting testing programs and mak- 
ing appropriate recommendations. 

7. Giving counseling and guidance service 
to groups of pupils, and making individual 
case studies with recommendations. 

8. Provision of visual education services. 

9. Provision of radio education services. 


and 
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q For a number of years Dr. Trilling- 
ham has been assistant superintend- 
ent of Los Angeles County Schools. 
During this time he has worked with 
the secondary schools of the County 
and has given his major attention to 
curriculum improvement. In fact, he 
was a “curriculum codérdinator” long 
before there were any curriculum 
coérdinators in California. Perhaps, 
even, it was his unusual success in 
this field which caused those who 
sponsored the legislation of 1937 to 
give legal sanction to this new po- 
sition. It is very appropriate, there- 
fore, that the first curriculum coérdi- 
nator in California should introduce 
the present symposium with an an- 
alysis of the curriculum coérdinator 
and his job. 

Dr. Trillingham, for years a member 
of the “Journal's” editorial staff, is 
well known to readers of the maga- 
zine and to secondary school people 
in California. His latest publication 
in the textbook field is “Living Your 
Life,” which he published recently in 
collaboration with two other authors. 





10. Offering or arranging for classes in 
curriculum making for interested teachers. 

11. Promotion of exhibits of educational 
work at schools or in connection with local or 
county fairs. 

12. Direction of numerous school visitation 
activities. 

13. Preparation and distribution of a va- 
riety of curriculum materials. 

14. Arranging for services of State Depart- 
ment staff members. 

15. Development of report cards, forms, 
records. 

16. Evaluation of textbooks and other in- 
structional materials. 

17. Promotion of articulation activities be- 
tween elementary and secondary schools. 

18. Publication of a monthly bulletin. 


In addition to the activities listed 
above, the coordinators attend numer- 
ous educational conferences and con- 
ventions, speak before parent-teacher 
groups, clubs, and other organizations, 
and meet frequently with individual 
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teachers, departments, or faculties in 
the consideration of professional prob- 
lems. During the past two years, the 
State Department of Education has pro- 
vided for meetings of the county co- 
ordinators in connection with the annual 
conferences of school supervisors and 
secondary school principals. These 
meetings have enabled the coordinators 
to learn about each other’s problems and 
accomplishments, thus revealing new 
possibilities for educational service. 


ECONDARY curriculum coérdina- 

tion is growing in importance as a 
needed educational service in county 
school systems. Most county superin- 
tendents have long rendered excellent 
educational service to their elementary 
schools and are now recognizing the 
fact that their high schools deserve and 
need similar professional service. In the 
sparsely settled counties and in sections 
of those counties where the high schools 
are few and far between, and usually 
quite small in enrollment, the need for 
professional leadership and service is, 
no doubt, more imperative than in the 
larger centers. 
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The development of secondary school 
curriculum coordination service in many 
California county school systems marks 
another milestone in the further profes- 
sionalization of the office of the county 
superintendent of schools. Taken the 
country over, the county superintendent 
has been accused too many times of 
being a political rather than a profes- 
sional person. His job often has been 
said to be clerical rather than educa- 
tional in nature. His remuneration has 
been entirely too scanty. His security 
has depended too many times upon the 
whims of voters during election years. 
His qualifications in too many instances 
would not permit him to teach in many 
of the schools over which he has as- 
sumed educational jurisdiction. When 
the county superintendent of schools 
provides the qualified professional lead- 
ership so sorely needed by the schools, 
then will his office demand the respect, 
have the security, and receive the re- 
muneration that important educational 
office merits. The development of the 
position of county secondary curriculum 
coordinator is another long step in this 
direction. 


New Books in Language Arts Field 


Among the new books in the language-arts field sent to the Journat for 


review are the following: 


Adventures in Vocabulary Building, by Martha P. McMillin. 


Harrison 


Publishing Company, Columbus, Ohio, 1940. Price, 48 cents; 158 pages. 
Experiences in Reading and Thinking, by Stella S. Center and Gladys L. 
Persons. The Macmillan Company, 1940. Price, $1.20; 394 pages. 
First book in a series designed for improving the reading of junior and senior 


high school pupils. 


Practices in Reading and Thinking, by Stella S. Center and Gladys L. Persons. 
The Macmillan Company, 1940. Price, $1.40; 472 pages. 

Second book in the series, “Reading and Thinking.” 

Problems in Reading and Thinking, by Stella S. Center and Gladys L. Persons. 
The Macmillan Company, 1940. Price, $1.80; 657 pages. 

Book three in the series entitled “Reading and Thinking”—usable for high 
school students and possibly even for college pupils and adults who wish to 


improve their reading. 


Stage Fright and What to Do About It, by Dwight Watkins and Harrison 


Karr. 
$1.50; 110 pages. 


Expression Company Publishers, Boston, Massachusetts, 1940. Price, 


Subjects and Story Plots, by P. H. Pearson. Published by the author, Upsala 
College, East Orange, New Jersey, 1940. Price, $1.00; 95 pages. 











Planning for Curriculum 
Coordination 


NY school system organizes its pro- 
gram in terms of its objectives. 
The Alameda County aim has been to 
have all educational levels working 
together in harmonious adjustment to- 
ward the common goal of best pupil 
guidance in a democratic society. This 
viewpoint has required the envisioning 
of the whole educative process in con- 
tinuation from kindergarten through 
college, since no level seems perfect 
enough in its operation to provide an 
adequate foundation for articulation. 
Two years ago when the Alameda 
County School Department started its 
program of curriculum reorganization, 
it recognized that such a reorganization 
usually necessitates changes in adminis- 
trative techniques and that its first task 
was to effect this revision. Since the in- 
ception of this program in September, 
1939, the following plan of organiza- 
tion has been in operation and in the 
main has proved highly successful. 


F democratic living exists in the 

classroom, it must also reside in ad- 
ministration. To this end an Educa- 
tional Policies Council of sixteen mem- 
bers was appointed, representing the 
geographical areas of the county and 
all the growth levels in education. On 
the Council are classroom teachers from 
primary, intermediate, advanced grades, 
and high schools ; elementary and high 
school principals; a member of the 
County Board of Education; a repre- 
sentative from the one- and two-teacher 
schools ; and the superintendents’s en- 
tire educational staff—all at the Council 
table. 

The Council meets once a month. 
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q By ETHEL S. WARD 





q Mrs. Ward's contribution to this 
symposium is a little broader than 
are most of the articles that follow. in 
that most of the other curriculum co- 
ordinators write on a specific phase 
of their work, while she tries to give 
us a picture of the organization which 
Alameda County has utilized in de- 
veloping its program. The set-up 
which she describes is that which she 
and Dr. Irving R. Melbo, her prede- 
cessor, have utilized during the two 
years the Alameda program has been 
functioning. Affected by this program 
are five high school districts and forty- 
six elementary schools. 

Mrs. Ward is curriculum codrdinator 
and general supervisor of Alameda 
County. Before accepting this posi- 
tion in 1939 she had been general 
supervisor and deputy school super- 
intendent for three years. For nineteen 
years she served as general rural 
school supervisor for Shasta, Trinity. 
Santa Cruz, and Alameda counties. 
For thirteen of those years she was 
supervisor of child welfare in Shasta 
County. During much of this time she 
has been an instructor in elementary 
curriculum and social studies in the 
Caroline Swope Summer School for 
elementary teachers. Mrs. Ward adds 
this postscript to her article: “A per- 
fect plan of curriculum codrdination 
is yet in the making.” 





Minutes are kept of each meeting, and 
the agenda for the next meeting grow 
out of this record. 

All curriculum committees in the 
County operate out of the Council, and 
all committees have at least one member 
chosen from the Council—each com- 
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mittee has members from every school 
level. All educational policies originate 
in or are referred to the Council. 

As a medium for acquainting the 
field with the work of the Council, and 
for the promotion of educational poli- 
cies, the Superintendent’s Bulletin came 
into being. This pamphlet is issued the 
first of each school month, contributed 


to by the entire staff, and censored by 


the superintendent and curriculum co- 
ordinator. The Bulletin goes to every 
superintendent, principal, teacher, 
trustee, P. T. A. president, and non- 
certificated employee in the county 
school system. Copies also are sent to 
the State Department and to other 
county superintendents. Different de- 
partments of the system have a column 
in the Bulletin—for instance, there are 
such headings as: The Superinten- 
dent’s Column, School Finance, The 
Health Program, County Library, Vis- 
ual Education, Trustees’ News, and so 
forth. 

Diagnosis precedes remedy, so the 
first two committees set up by the Edu- 
cational Policies Council were a com- 
mittee on elementary school problems 
and a secondary school problems com- 
mittee. These committee members con- 
ducted personal interviews with teachers 
in the field to find the curriculum prob- 
lems which teachers thought were most 
pressing. They classified according to 
curriculum field the material submitted 
and then sent the list from each field 
to every teacher in that field. The 
teachers were asked to weight the prob- 
lems listed in order of their importance 
for immediate consideration by the 
Council. Tabulations were made of the 
replies received, and thus the imperative 
problems for study were determined. 

Some of these problems have been 
answered, and others are yet to be 
solved. Outstanding among the im- 
mediate problems requiring committee 
action were: 


1. The problem of retardation and accel- 
eration. 

2. The problem of improving reading in 
both the high and elementary schools. 

3. The need for a uniform policy in regard 
to promotion in the grades and graduation 
from the eighth grade. 

4. The need for an administrative set-up 
which would coérdinate the high and elemen- 
tary schools. 

5. The problem of establishing a uniform 
elementary and high school testing program, 
the results of which would aid in planning, 
facilitate articulation, and aid in pupil guid- 
ance. 


6. Revision and better use of permanent 
record cards. 

7. Revision of the English curriculum for 
all grades through the high school. 

8. A survey of high school curricula to 
determine the need for reorganization upon a 
core curriculum basis. The need of a core 
for certain ability groups. 

9. A survey of elementary supervision in 
relation to teacher needs. 

10. A need for teacher improvement while 
in service. 


MONG the achievements of the two 
years may be seen the answers to 
some of the above problems. Other 
goals which were unforeseen in the be- 
ginning also were reached. All changes 
were drafted by committees and ap- 
proved by the Council. 

Early in the first year a county-wide 
age-grade survey was made, and out 
of this study grew the uniform ac- 
celeration and retardation policy now ac- 
cepted by all schools. A uniform pro- 
motional policy followed, with new 
standards for elementary graduation. 

A uniform testing program went into 
operation for all schools, the high 
schools being responsible for testing the 
eighth grades in their districts prior to 
graduation, as well as their own classes. 

New permanent record forms were 
drafted by a committee representative 
of both the high and elementary schools. 
These forms give social and personal 
record, educational record, and health 
record. Records are carefully kept in 
the elementary school and after the 
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child’s graduation are sent to the high 

school of next attendance. Here they 

furnish a basis for the high school guid- 

ance program. The high school con- 

tinues each pupil’s record. 

Teaching personnel record forms 
were adopted by committee and Council 
action. They are to be filled out and 
filed in the County Office early in this 
school year. These confidential records 
of teachers in service will be an invalu- 
able aid in educational planning for 
the administration, as well as a pro- 
tection for the teachers themselves. 

Teacher growth was advanced 
through curriculum development in 
reading and in the language arts. Ex- 
tension courses were offered in both 
these fields, by the University of Cali- 
fornia and Stanford University. Both 
high school and elementary teachers 
attended. The new Teachers’ Guide in 
Reading for elementary grades, cre- 
ated by committee groups, have been 
distributed. High schools will use some 
of the helps therein for their remedial 
reading groups. Preliminary reports of 
committees in the language arts are in 
the hands of teachers for trial and com- 
mittee revision. The permanent com- 
mittee on articulation is working with 
these groups, their common goal being 
a well-articulated language arts course 
from first grade through the high 
school. 

The problem of speech correction 
provided the incentive for a well-articu- 
lated program throughout the county. 
Each speech teacher instructs in all 
grades from the first through the high 
school, answering the needs of one high 
school and the elementary schools which 
feed into it. 

A county-wide survey has been made 
of elementary supervision. A reorgani- 
zation of this program is now being 
tried out, with follow-up research to 
be done in the field. 
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A county-wide program of visual ed- 
ucation, developed with the aid of 
WPA workers, has furnished a fine 
body of material in this field. A center 
has been established from which ma- 
terials circulate. Different areas in the 
county have pooled their funds, pur- 
chased additional visual materials, and 
cooperatiyely exchanged them. 

Changes in high school programs 
have resulted in classes in remedial read- 
ing, arithmetic, speech correction, and 
orientation. Some experimentation in 
a core curriculum for special ability 
groups is now under way. This core 
concerns itself with the fundamental 
areas of living only and eliminates 
several of the ordinary high school sub- 
jects. This plan has yet to prove itself. 


O stimulate professional reading, 

books and magazines were distrib- 
uted to both high and elementary 
schools. The Teachers’ Professional 
Library in the County Library boasts 
an excellent and up-to-date collection 
and a fine service. Book exhibits from 
leading publishing companies are fea- 
tured biennially, and teachers are given 
time to visit these and record their 
preference on forms provided. A cur- 
riculum laboratory has been established, 
featuring—through careful filing—the 
records of the county’s progress, help- 
ful bulletins, books and pamphlets from 
other systems, and a wide range of 
professional magazines. These yield 
many teacher helps. 

The old-type plan of institute has 
been abolished and sectional meetings 
will take its place. This plan should take 
care of the needs of special groups and 
further contribute to teacher growth. 

In addition to teachers’ meetings in 
both high and elementary fields, some 
general meetings have been held for 
representatives of both groups—such as 
a general meeting for English teachers 


from both fields. 
































Abierto aid in the co6rdina- 
tion program is the weekly meet- 
ing of the superintendent’s staff. The 
superintendent, the chief deputy, the 
assistant superintendent, the codrdina- 
tor, and all supervisory members confer 
for an hour or more each Friday morn- 
ing. This conference is a clearing house 
for immediate problems and a time for 
projecting future plans. 


Permanent organizations and com- 


mittees which help to foster the co- 
ordination program are: 


1. The Southern Alameda County Princi- 
pals’ Association. 


2. The Home Economics Group of High 
School Teachers. 


3. High School English Teachers’ Group. 


4. The One- and Two-Teacher Schools 
Association. 


5. Committee on Articulation. 

6. Committee on Institute. 

7. Committee on Testing. 

8. Committee on the language arts. 


PLANNING FOR CURRICULUM COORDINATION 
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Committees, with the aid of the 
Council, from time to time attempt 
through questionnaire and field con- 
tacts to evaluate their work. At the 
last Council meeting of the year—May, 
1940—a résumé of achievements for 
the past two years was made by the 
coérdinator to the Council, and the 
complete program was assessed by the 
group as a whole. 

The codrdinator files a complete re- 
port of the year’s activities with the 
superintendent of schools at the close 
of the school year. In this report he 
analyzes the various educational pro- 
jects, their successes and failures, to- 
gether with recommendations for the 
coming year. These annual reports are 
invaluable as records ; over a period of 
years they and the corresponding rec- 
ords which are or should be kept by 
every county in the state will become a 
valuable part of California’s educa- 
tional history. 


Childhood Education Convention for Oakland 


General plans for the 1941 national convention of the Association for Child- 
hood Education, to be held in Oakland, July 8 to 12, inclusive, already are well 
under way, announces Mrs. Esther Lipp of Berkeley, president of the California 
Bay section of the association and general chairman of the convention. 

Suggested theme for the convention is “Implications of Today’s Crucial Prob- 


lems for Teachers of Children.” 


With the convention scheduled as a summer 


meeting for the first time, many delegates are expected to remain in California to 
attend a summer session at one of the universities or colleges here. 
California people on the executive board for the convention, in addition to 





Mrs. Lipp, are Mrs. Blanche McLaughlin of Oakland, co-chairman; Mrs. Ina 
Bowman of Oakland, treasurer; Mrs. Ethel Tudberry of Berkeley, corresponding 
secretary; Miss Helen Baldwin of Oakland, recording secretary; Miss Bernice 
Baxter and Miss Eva Ott of Oakland, advisers ; and Miss Alice Livsey, president 
of the State Association for Childhood Education, ex officio adviser. 





National Junior High School Survey Begun 


The Department of Secondary Education of the National Education Associa- 
tion is making a study of the influence of junior high school organization and 
curriculum on the attitudes of pupils toward future education and civic duty and 
on emotional adjustment. Professor Harold S. Tuttle of the College of the City 
of New York has been named coérdinator of this study. 




















The Articulation of Sonoma 
County Schools 


HE objectives of the articulating 

activities in Sonoma County are 
now quite plain. Simply stated, they are 
(1) to promote unified planning for at 
least twelve years of the school program, 
(2) a fact-finding approach to the study 
of school problems, (3) aid in the devel- 
opment of appropriate techniques, (4) 
the interpretation of research, and (5) 
the improvement of evaluation. These 
objectives are intended as the basis for 
a long range and continuing program 
within the county. 

The partial accomplishment of the 
first objective, namely a twelve-year uni- 
fied program, is in itself a long-term 
project. It would be fantastic to assume 
that such unification could be accom- 
plished easily. Community and school 
traditions, legal restrictions, financial 
limitations, and other factors operate to 
hold the teachers in separate districts to 
the educational patterns which long have 
been established. 


AS the first practical step toward uni- 
fied planning in Sonoma County, 
articulation committees were set up in 
three of the high school districts. All 
three of these committees set out to find 
ways to aid pupils to move more effec- 
tively into the high school. Each com- 
mittee designed a transfer card to go to 
the secondary school with each entering 
child. These transfer cards show the 
educational and test records in addition 
to health and personality data. Rela- 
tively simple forms were favored by the 
teachers, suggestions for more detailed 
and exhaustive cumulative records be- 
ing rejected. 
Several discussion periods were de- 
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4 By DON HARRISON 





q Progress towards a unified twelve- 
year program for the schools of So- 
noma County has been the chief con- 
cern of the curriculum codrdinator of 
that county. Since he started his work 
as codrdinator last year Mr. Harrison 
has made a direct frontal attack on 
this problem: the activities that have 
been undertaken by the schools of 
the county under his guidance are 
described in this brief but excellent 
article. 

This is Mr. Harrison's second year 
as curriculum codrdinator in Sonoma 
County. Before that he was at Yuba 
City for two years and, prior to that, 
he was a teacher of social science 
and science in the Denver, Colorado, 
schools. For the last two summers he 
has taught at the University of Denver. 





voted to a consideration of constructive 
methods for securing and recording per- 
sonality data. High school teachers and 
principals advised in the preparation of 
the transfer cards and discussed ways 
in which they could be used in the high 
school guidance program. 

Two of the three articulation com- 
mittees studied techniques for helping 
pupils to meet the immediate problems 
of high school entrance. Children in the 
eighth grade were asked to list their 
questions about the high school. This 
list of questions was studied and dis- 
cussed by the entire group of teachers. 
The resulting suggestions were com- 
piled in the form of a source unit en- 
titled “Going to High School.” The 
source unit contained suggested activi- 
ties and materials for pupil and teacher 
use. 


























The materials were designed to help 
the pupil in making a confident and pur- 
poseful transition from one school level 
to the other. The teachers were em- 
phatic in insisting that emphasis should 
be placed on developing pupil initiative 
while carrying out these activities. 

Another project in codperative dis- 
cussion and planning resulted in a series 
of three meetings which included high 
school, junior college, and elementary 
administrators in the North Bay area. 
A survey was made of the methods that 
now are being used in an attempt to 
secure closer articulation of administra- 
tive units. The discussion of this survey 
led to suggestions for future study and 
development. There was marked interest 
in improving personal and vocational 
counseling programs. Other proposals 
called for the codperative development 
of plans for improving remedial tech- 
niques and for codrdinated testing pro- 
grams and demonstrations by outstand- 
ing teachers. 

The interest in improved practices in 
guidance has been general throughout 
the county. The Elementary Principals 
Association has sponsored study groups 
to examine recent procedures and re- 
search findings. Teachers and principals 
from elementary and secondary levels 
have participated. In addition to hold- 
ing general discussions, the group is 
making a detailed study of guidance 
activities that are now being used. This 
information will be utilized as a basis 
for future recommendations. 

A similar fact-finding approach was 
made to the appraisal of vocational guid- 
ance in the county. A preliminary study, 
made in cooperation with the NYA, re- 
vealed the occupational status of about 
one-third of the recent high school 
graduates—the information secured re- 
garding junior college graduates was 
too sketchy to be of much value. Infor- 
mation secured from this vocational 
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follow-up was summarized and mimeo- 
graphed. Elementary and high school 
teachers and counselors met to consider 
the implications for their students. Ten- 
tative plans have been developed in some 
of the larger schools for increasing the 
time allotted to vocational study and 
guidance. 

None of the committees or study 
groups have, up to this time, undertaken 
to formulate twelve-year programs in 
any of the subject matter fields. Special 
groups, however, are working on sub- 
ject matter revision on the primary and 
intermediate levels. It is probable that 
groups of high school teachers will de- 
vote their attention mainly to the sec- 
ondary level. There are many obvious 
and practical reasons for proceeding in 
this way. There is, however, every rea- 
son to expect codperative planning on 
those educational functions which the 
various levels have in common. 

There is the possibility that special 
studies of retarded or accelerated pupils 
may be carried out. Such studies and 
the development of improved techniques 
for use with such pupils would cut 
across subject matter lines. There would 
be common ground for teachers from 
each of the twelve grades. The same 
possibilities would exist in the study of 
recent developments in evaluation pro- 
cedures. 


T is altogether too soon to appraise 

the results of the articulation studies 
that have been started in Sonoma 
County. There is, however, ample evi- 
dence to show that the schools through- 
out the county are making many efforts 
to assist pupils in moving effectively and 
continuously through the entire educa- 
tional program. Teachers and adminis- 
trators in this area work codperatively 
and willingly together. This spirit of 
codperation is the most important single 
factor in unifying and continuously re- 
vising the offerings of our schools. 








A Curriculum 


HE office of codrdinator of sec- 

ondary curriculum was established 
in Ventura County, July 1, 1938, at the 
written request of all the high school 
principals. Since this service was en- 
tirely new to Ventura County, all con- 
cerned deemed it wise to make haste 
slowly. Accordingly, an agreement was 
reached with the county superintendent 
of schools that, while the codrdinator 
should be directly responsible to him, 
the work done in the separate schools 
should be directly under the control of 
the individual principals. 

Original visitations were made upon 
the request of the principals concerned. 
But through a beginning that sometimes 
seemed slow, activities have become so 
numerous now that the codrdinator’s 
time has to be budgeted carefully in 
order for him to accomplish definite 
results. 


in will be the purpose of this article 

to describe in a general manner some 
of the numerous activities sponsored 
by the coordinator and to go into some 
descriptive detail regarding one par- 
ticular situation. 

1. The county office sponsors four- 
teen county-wide curriculum commit- 
tees composed of teachers from the 
kindergarten through the junior col- 
lege. It is the purpose of these com- 
mittees to attempt a county-wide pro- 
gram of articulation and curriculum de- 
velopment. The curriculum coérdinator 
has the responsibility for guidance of 
six of these groups. He attends their 
monthly meetings, acts as their adviser, 
assists in arranging their agenda, and 
secures institute services of experts in 
the various fields. 
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A Coordinator Helps Revise 


q By M. E. MUSHLITZ 





4 As Mr. Mushlitz makes clear 
throughout his article, the work of 
the curriculum codrdinator in Ventura 
County is better expressed in terms 
of service than of direction. And, as 
he makes plain in the following state- 
ment which accompanied his article, 
he looks on his own work as merely 
one phase of the larger program of 
the county superintendent's office: 
“You realize, of course, that the activi- 
ties of the codrdinator often are inci- 
dental to the general county program. 
In other words, the codrdinator is 
merely one of several who work out 
certain educational policies and ac- 
tivities. It has been the philosophy of 
the county office in Ventura that the 
staff work in unity on many projects.” 

Mr. Mushlitz has been high school 
coérdinator and assistant county su- 
perintendent of schools in Ventura 
County since July 1, 1938. Before that 
he was principal of the Ventura Junior 
High School. Probably the one phase 
of his work as codrdinator that is best 
known is his very considerable assist- 
ance to the Fillmore Union Junior- 
Senior High School in the reorganiza- 
tion of its curriculum. 





Quoting directly from the codrdi- 
nator’s report to the county superin- 
tendent of schools: “This office organ- 
ized and secured institute speakers for 
twenty-seven meetings during the year, 
presided at three of them, organized the 
content for six, and attended thirty- 
two all told.” 

2. One high school principal re- 
quested the co6rdinator to assist in re- 
organizing his school’s English Depart- 
ment. This reorganization progressed 
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through a series of twelve weekly meet- 
ings. Upon invitation, the codrdinator 
visited classes, noted the content of 
courses, and analyzed procedures. In 
open meetings, when the whole prob- 
lem was thrown open for discussion, 
he acted in an advisory capacity and 
was usually asked to assist in collecting 
materials pertinent to the problem. At 
the conclusion of the series of meetings 
the new curriculum was given to hiin 
for checking. 


3. During the past year the codrdi- 
nator secured the codperation of five 
county high schools in making a study 
of the reading abilities of their students. 
Accordingly, two types of tests were ad- 
ministered to all of approximately two 
thousand students in these schools. 
Tests of mental ability were given first, 
and these were followed by the Jowa 
Silent Reading Tests. Teachers scored 
the papers and the codrdinator plotted 
the results for a county-wide distri- 
bution. The net picture was then pre- 
sented to the county Language Arts 
Committee for discussion. Space will 
not allow a detailed description of the 
reaction of the group; suffice to say that 
thereafter there was increased emphasis 
throughout the county upon reading 
skills. 

4. One high school in the county 
has reorganized its offerings completely 
during the past two years. The re- 
mainder of this article attempts to tell 
in detail how this reorganization oc- 
curred. The codrdinator worked in- 
tensively with the program during the 
two years. He met each group weekly 
and acted as a general clearance agency 
for the faculty. During this period he 
visited classes, held individual teacher 
conferences, assisted in the selection of 
texts and other instructional materials, 
condensed the thinking of the group 
into a master chart, and, finally, con- 
structed the daily schedules of classes 
for the school. 
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The Fillmore Union Junior-Senior 
High School is a six-year institution 
situated in eastern Ventura County. 
There are approximately six hundred 
students enrolled. Seventy-five seniors 
graduated in June, 1940. The commu- 
nity is mainly agricultural, citrus being 
the chief product. 

The faculty, in addition to the regular 
teaching members, includes a nonteach- 
ing principal, a part-time vice-principal, 
a girls’ adviser, and a librarian. There 
are twenty-eight members in all. The 
county nurse gives weekly service, and 
the school employs a doctor. 

At the beginning of the 1938 school 
year J. M. Hawley became principal of 
the school. At this time he invited the 
county high school codrdinator to visit 
the school and offered him a free hand 
in assisting in the solution of some of 
the problems that were apparent. 

Soon, a few junior high school teach- 
ers requested meetings to discuss prob- 
lems pertinent to their own classrooms. 
At the expressed desire of the teachers 
these meetings were held weekly after 
school hours. The county high school 
coordinator was invited to meet with 
them and to participate in the discus- 
sions. Within a month other teachers 
expressed the desire to meet with the 
group, until the entire faculty was meet- 
ing voluntarily and regularly. 

It soon became evident to the group 
that most of its problems were those of 
the curriculum. Maladjustments and 
classroom difficulties pointed time after 
time to the offerings of the school. It 
then became evident that it would be 
necessary to make a study of the total 
school offering, with a view to reorgan- 
izing to fit the specific needs of Fillmore. 

Several committees were appointed 
by the group. One committee reported 
that the school was organized almost 
entirely around college preparatory 
courses, with other subjects loosely 
thrown in to take care of those who 
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were absolutely noncollege material. 
This group also reported that these 
other subjects led nowhere and that stu- 
dents who graduated from the high 
school and were not preprofessional 
merely had a sum of credits. 

A second committee reported that 
their study of high school graduates for 
the ten-year period from 1928 to 1938 
showed barely 15 per cent going to a 
university or college. 

Faced with these facts, the faculty 
proceeded to study trends in curricular 
offerings ; the group showed a remark- 
able degree of openmindedness. Finally 
it determined to reorganize the school 
program for the benefit of the students, 
no matter what form was taken by the 
final organization. It worked with a 
spirit of freedom and genuine desire to 
look at the many problems squarely. The 
entire group felt that no set organization 
could exactly fit the educational needs 
of the local school and, therefore, that 
an approach to solving the problems 
should be planned around an organiza- 
tion peculiar to Fillmore. 

After many weeks of study it was 
deemed that for trial purposes the cur- 
ricular organization should be based on 
certain fields of human life activities. 
These human life activities were desig- 
nated as the trunk-line across which 
each student would cross in his daily 
program. Within this trunkline—cover- 
ing the student’s entire program in 
grades seven and eight and narrowing to 
one-third of the day at grade twelve— 
would be variations of experiences to 
meet the needs of individual differences 
among the students. 

These fields of human life activities 
are separate, but unified as each human 
cuts across each in his daily activities. 
The fields may be considered as six in 
number: (1) language arts, (2) fine 
arts, (3) practical arts, (4) social stud- 
ies, (5) natural environment, including 
mathematics, and (6) health and phys- 
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ical education. The approach is upon the 
John Dewey philosophy of learning: 
the progressive development of intelli- 
gent, meaningful, and worth-while in- 
terests on the part of the child, leading 
out of the comparative isolation in which 
he is born into a greater and greater 
degree of participation in the activities 
of mankind. On the sociological side 
it is the development of pupil interests 
into the social aspects of all types of 
human activities. 

Parallel major centers of interest 
were constructed, beginning at grades 
nine and ten, to meet the needs of all 
students. These consisted of: (1) pre- 
art, (2) pre-music, (3) pre-profes- 
sional, (4) pre-agriculture, (5) pre- 
business, (6) pre-homemaking, (7) pre- 
vocational, and (8) projects. The last 
type was introduced to meet the needs 
of those students who we felt—as a 
result of study, testing, and counseling 
—would profit most from practical hand 
experiences in simple labor. 

The reorganization took on many 
other aspects, too numerous to give in 
detail here. Among them were (1) a 
testing and guidance program, (2) 
revised graduation requirements, (3) 
doing away with the study hall, and (4) 
an evaluating program. 

During the past year the faculty has 
been watching the results of the new 
program. Courses have been revised, 
new materials introduced, and much 
dead material deleted. Mistakes have 
been noted and in most cases corrected. 
Mainly the year 1939-40 was one of 
trying out. 

The principal and high school codrdi- 
nator have had conferences, often be- 
fore the meetings and many times be- 
tween. At no time did they attempt to 
force their opinions upon the faculty. 
Rather they acted in an advisory ca- 
pacity and attempted to steer the group 
away from those pitfalls that so easily 
come in the way of such groups. 




















A County Focuses on Its 


English Curriculum ¢:»: o.s. svssarp 


URING the school year 1939-40 
the English teachers of Santa Clara 
County met in a series of informal 


gatherings for the purpose of exchang-’ 


ing ideas with respect to some of the 
unsolved, pertinent, and pressing prob- 
lems in the field of English. With 
various high schools acting as hosts, 
these meetings began with a 6 o’clock 
dinner, after which a two-hour dis- 
cussion was held on topics such as the 
following : 

1. What can English teachers do to pro- 
mote maximum growth and development of 
young people: (a) through the daily enjoy- 
ment and appreciation of literature; (b) 
through the enjoyment of poetry; and (c) by 
communication through writing? 

2. The voluntary reading program in the 
high school. 

3. Developing speech abilities through the 
high school course in English. 

4. How can high school and college teach- 
ers of English codperate in meeting the needs 
of their students in English? 

One of the functions of the writer 
was to arrange the details for these 
meetings. The pattern generally util- 
ized was a panel discussion. This was 
followed by discussion from the floor. 


HE present article will describe a 
few developments in the field of 
English in certain schools of Santa 
Clara County as indicated by these 
meetings and observed in the work of 
the schools. The paper will be limited 
to a discussion of three topics: the 
teacher’s philosophy, poetry as a me- 
dium of expression for young people, 
and voluntary reading. 
Philosophy of English Teaching. 
First of all an increased change should 
be noted in the attitude of teachers 








q The one phase of the curriculum of 
Santa Clara County schools with 
which Dr. Hubbard as curriculum co- 
ordinator has been more concerned 
than with any other is the teaching of 
English. He insists that his part in the 
study of English that has been in 
progress in the schools with which he 
works has been one merely of arrang- 
ing for meetings and of taking care of 
details—and perhaps that is why he 
has been so successful, for he has 
helped others to achieve for them- 
selves rather than telling them what 
to do. 

For twenty-five years Dr. Hubbard 
has served in various capacities in 
California city and county school de- 
partments. He was assistant super- 
intendent and superintendent of the 
Fresno city schools from 1926 to 1937, 
from which position he resigned to 
do graduate work at the University of 
California. This is his third year as 
curriculum codrdinator for the second- 
ary schools of Santa Clara County. 





toward the teaching of English. More 
and more they are coming to look upon 
English as it has been characterized by 
Holland D. Roberts, namely, “a way 
of life for us and for young people 
working with it.”” This means that these 
teachers are becoming increasingly con- 
cerned with the effects of the English 
program on young people. They are 
recognizing that in English it is the 
building of attitudes rather than the 
imparting of information that is signifi- 
cant. They are recognizing the impor- 
tance of the interests of young people. 
In composition, for example, they ap- 
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preciate that writing which is enjoyed, 
writing which is for purposes that are 
recognized by the young people them- 
selves, is vital—as opposed to writing 
when the primary stress is on mechanics. 


Writing of Poetry. Why is the teach- 
ing of poetry regarded as a bugbear by 
so many teachers? In one high school? 
the teachers are convinced that the dis- 
like which many young people display 
toward poetry is due to their failure to 
understand it. They report that if given 
a few suggestions as to how to proceed 
and a little appreciation of the results 
of their efforts, students will write 
better poetry than any other form of 
composition. 

In this school, classes begin writing 
poetry when the study of folk ballads 
is undertaken. The class as a whole 
composes the stanza. It may not be 
good, but the class has enjoyed the 
activity—and, best of all, it is aware 
that its own standards of composition 
are not too high. The teacher then an- 
nounces a rhyme for the next compo- 
sition, each person to write his own. 
When the rhyme comes in it is graded 
leniently. Each pupil has given a part 
of himself; in most cases he likes his 
work, and he deserves praise. One 
teacher reports that after each attempt 
at writing she notices a new appreci- 
ation of the poetry being studied in 
class. 

This high school has a poetry club, 
open to anyone, but made up almost 
entirely of students who have done well 
in class writing. The members meet 
each Friday noon to read and discuss 
original poems. The club gradually has 
come to fill a real place in the com- 
munity. It is called upon to furnish 
poems for widely differing occasions, 
both in school and outside. The influ- 
ence of the club extends throughout the 
school, for other students see what their 





1 Campbell Union High School. 
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mates do and are inspired to better work 
than otherwise would be possible. 

Voluntary Reading. Several schools 
are giving attention to the subject of 
voluntary reading. They have recog- 
nized that the traditional and exclusive 
diet of classics which involved the 
reading of so many books has not pro- 
duced the intended results. Accordingly, 
teachers in these schools have started 
to take stock. They are asking them- 
selves, “What is reading?” and “How 
do we awaken a desire to read?” “What 
do people like to read?’ “What inter- 
esting materials should they read to 
become bigger personalities and better 
citizens ?” 

The efforts of two Santa Clara 
County high schools to answer these 
questions are described in the follow- 
ing section of the paper : 


NE school? has had a feeling that 
the incoming freshmen are not pre- 
pared for the “dyed in the wool” classics. 
The idea of these students has been 
that anything that was assigned was a 
chore, and even if it were interesting 
they wouldn’t like it. The teachers of 
English in this school are trying to 
change reading to a pleasure through the 
encouragement of voluntary reading. 
The first unit in free reading comes 
in the freshman year. Instead of 
standard procedure with the classics, 
students are given six weeks to read 
from their own choice of books, these 
being largely adventure novels. They 
read about six books apiece, although 
some read from twelve to fifteen. If 
they are dissatisfied with the book they 
have chosen, they may return it to the 
library and get another. Members of 
the class are told that they should read 
about 1,500 pages—this being done in 
order to prevent the students from 
selecting books by width or weight. 
There are no formal recitations at all. 





2 Los Gatos Union High School. 
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The first set of books comes in on 
the wagon from the library, and the 
students help themselves. When a book 
is finished, the child comes into the 
library, turns in the book, and helps 
himself to another. The written reports 
are short and informal, including a 
statement about the author, the setting, 
and theme, and a retelling of the most 
interesting incident. The purpose of 


this free reading idea is to teach the: 


pupils to like to read. 

Free reading is carried over to other 
units. When mythology is taught, the 
books in the library dealing with folk 
lore, legends, et cetera, are suggested, 
and the children have the freedom to 
come into the library and select any of 
these books. 


In the sophomore year, the free read- 
ing unit is limited to the classics. The 
class is allowed to choose any of the 
books which are the standard “best.” 
Each student reads at least two books, 
and these two must be by different au- 
thors and must contain more than 1,000 
pages. This time, oral reports are 
given. The freshman reads for himself, 
but the sophomore is expected to share 
with the class the information that he 
gets. There are oral reports on the 
books read, and the whole class shares 
in the general information on many 
authors and many books instead of just 
knowing a great deal about one author 
or one book. 

In the unit on biography, which occu- 
pies a six weeks’ period in the sopho- 
more year, and in the unit on the short 
story, students have the freedom of 
the library to select their reading. 

In the junior and senior years, one 
of the electives is contemporary read- 
ing. This presupposes an interest in 
reading because the student elects the 
course, The semester’s work is divided 
in nine different units, two weeks each, 
and in only one of these is there any 
alternative to the unit topic. It was de- 


cided in the beginning that students 
can’t be forced to read poetry, so when 
the section in poetry is reached they are 
allowed to substitute memoirs or letters. 
These nine divisions of this course 
are more or less arbitrary and include 
books on (1) travel and adventure, 
(2) economics, current history, or soci- 
ology, (3) plays, (4) historical and 
(5) regional or problem novels, (6) ap- 
plied science, (7) biography, (8) poetry, 
and (9) art. 


| i one of the large schools* of Santa 
Clara County the students are 
grouped into three classifications: very 
retarded, standard, and superior—there 
being three or four subclassifications 
in the standard group. In the last two 
years particular attention has been paid 
to the slow students. This year the 
school has been particularly interested 
in the standard people on the sophomore 
level. The program of voluntary read- 
ing includes several significant activi- 
ties, each of which is characterized 
below : 

Books for classroom libraries are 
purchased for each teacher from a list 
which she compiles. The books in her 
room must suit the type of pupils that 
are coming to her. This system is more 
expensive than the former system, but 
it is very much worth-while because 
the students clamor for these classroom 
books and even take them home for the 
family to read. 

Unit libraries assembled from the 
textbook depository travel with the par- 
ticular topics of study with which they 
deal. They are kept in the school’s text- 
book depository and are drawn out 
while the teacher is teaching that par- 
ticular unit. At present there are five 
different unit libraries in the school. 
These are poetry, short story, biogra- 
phy, novel, and travel adventure units. 
These unit libraries are separate from 





8 San Jose Senior High School. 
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the school library and hence are not 
taken away from regular student body 
reading. 

Required work in reading has been 

giving way to free reading. There are 
no formal book lists, no set number of 
pages to read, and no established tests 
to be taken. Reports are made in a 
number of ways. Sometimes dummy 
microphones are used, and the students 
imitate radio reviewers. Sometimes 
they pretend to be newspaper column 
writers and review books that way. For 
study purposes, all sorts of book review 
supplements are used—the book review 
supplement of the New York Herald- 
Tribune is especially good for this pur- 
pose. 
A plan for group reading has been 
developed whereby the members of a 
class are given interest inventories and 
divided into sections for reading in 
different fields. The groups select a 
chairman. Then each member of the 
group returns his opinion of the vari- 
ous books in his section, and the chair- 
man reports these reactions to the class. 
Each chairman tries to sell the books 
of his section to other sections. 


An interesting departure has been 
the correlation of English classes with 
music and art. For instance, the Eng- 
lish class will be taken to the music 
class for an hour of ballads. The class 
is shown how music too tells stories; 
that it has background, setting, and 
characterization. Then the class is en- 
couraged to read the stories that were 
the basis for the music and also to read 
biographies of the composers. IIlus- 
trated talks by the art department are 
given about the art of any particular 
period or country that the class happens 
to be studying. 

Last year a combined class of Ameri- 
can history and American literature met 
two hours a day. For ten weeks no 
homework was assigned. Instead, the 
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students were encouraged to spend that 
amount of time reading in some form— 
not from any particular list, but from 
all the books that had been brought into 
the class. They were encouraged to 
read in social problems, current history, 
biography, and the field of science. This 
plan was very successful, and many stu- 
dents built up a reading interest that 
they had never had before. 


HIS paper has dealt with a few of 

the forward-looking practices found 
in the field of English teaching in Santa 
Clara high schools. These practices 
have been described at meetings of 
English teachers where opportunity has 
been presented for give-and-take dis- 
cussion. 

It is hoped that such presentations 
and discussions as these we are having 
may raise the standard of English teach- 
ing through building a framework for 
growth in service and through formu- 
lating a philosophy or point of view 
which will enable teachers to look upon 
education in English—or any other 
field—as pupil growth and development. 
We believe that considerable progress 
has been made in stimulating the Eng- 
lish teachers of the county to recognize 
the problems, needs, and controversial 
issues in their field. We hope that they 
may have been encouraged to do some- 
thing about these problems. 


It is planned during the current 
school year to continue the general 
meetings of English teachers which 
were inaugurated last year. It is also 
planned, where interest is shown, to 
organize smaller groups of English 
teachers into committees for exchange 
of ideas relating to various phases of 
the English curriculum such as remedial 
reading, creative writing, free reading, 
and the like. These committees could 
from time to time report progress to the 
entire group. 














Coordination Through a Study 


Of Reading 


URRICULUM co6érdination, in its 
present state of development, is 
sufficiently in flux so that one may ap- 


proach it through any of a number of: 


methods without violating any of the 
nonexistent traditional formulas set 
forth in textbooks or taught in univer- 
sity seminars. This situation, even more 
true in 1936 than today, was partially 
responsible for an attempt in Contra 
Costa County at secondary curriculum 
coordination through a study of read- 
ing. The approach followed in this 
county will be described briefly here, 
with a statement of the problem, the 
methods used, and some generalizations 
that seem warranted on the basis of 
work in this field from September, 1936, 
to July, 1940." 


As nearly as could be determined, the 
problem facing a secondary curriculum 
coordinator in Contra Costa County 
was basically the same problem facing 
American secondary education in gen- 
eral, This problem is too well known 
to warrant more than sketchy itemi- 
zation here. 


1. There is a pressing need for individu- 
alization of instruction. 

2. More realistic subject material and class- 
room procedures are essential. 

3. Closer coéperation between teachers 
within a school, between teachers in neighbor- 
ing secondary schools, and between elementary 
and secondary teachers is imperative if we are 
to have an American system of public educa- 
tion. 

4. An adjustment of standards of values 
within schools is required to bring proper re- 
spect for and willingness to study nonacademic 
subjects such as the vocational and homemak- 





1 Minus one year which the writer took off 
for graduate study. 


q By T. STANLEY WARBURTON 





q The particular approach which Mr. 
Warburton used to codrdinate the 
curriculum activities of Contra Costa 
County secondary schools was that of 
encouraging them to do something 
about the reading difficulties of their 
students. The county-wide interest 
which his program aroused in this one 
phase of the curriculum enabled him 
to secure the unity of interest which 
is sought by most county codrdinators. 
This approach also was an advanta- 
geous one in that it presented the 
schools with a problem in which they 
were sufficiently concerned that they 
were anxious to study it themselves 
rather than depend on the codrdinator 
for detailed guidance. 

The activities which Mr. Warburton 
describes in this article are those in 
which he participated while serving 
as coérdinator of secondary education 
in Contra Costa County from Septem- 
ber, 1936, to July, 1940. During the last 
few months he has been organizing 
the new Acalanes Union High School 
district in Contra Costa County, of 
which he has been named district 
superintendent. 





ing courses without lessening the quality of 
performance in academic fields. 

5. There is need to codrdinate the activities 
of agencies that have arisen to discharge some 
of the marginal functions of youth education 
and vocational placement with the program 
maintained by secondary schools. 


| ips Contra Costa County, as elsewhere, 
1936 marked a period of serious in- 
terest in the field of reading instruction. 
This fact, and the corresponding fact 
that reading is one way of cutting across 
all subject-matter barriers and artificial 
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divisions between grades, led to the use 
of reading as the most likely avenue of 
approach to the comprehensive problem 
of curriculum coordination. The follow- 
ing paragraphs describe specific methods 
which were followed in a varying num- 
ber of elementary and secondary schools 
of Contra Costa County. Many of these 
activities were not initiated nor super- 
vised by the curriculum coordinator, but 
they are mentioned as significant parts 
of the general plan. 

1. The first method of indicating the 
need of curriculum revision and coordi- 
nation, and one of the most effective, 
was the use of group reading tests for 
entire student populations. Range of in- 
dividual abilities within given classes, 
even those arranged in an attempt to 
achieve homogeneity, was so marked as 
to force the question of adequacy of a 
single text or page assignment to meet 
the needs of the group. The first two 
responses to this condition were: (a) to 
blame previous teachers, and (b) to re- 
quest the establishment of remedial 
groups. Responses of the second type 
were encouraged, and a number of reme- 
dial groups were established. More em- 
phasis was placed, however, on the ne- 
cessity of improving the reading ability 
of all students in all subject fields 
through a united, developmental ap- 
proach. 

Making reading test information 
readily available to individual teachers 
soon raised the question of whether 
mental ability warranted more satisfac- 
tory reading performance. This led to 
a realization that central files, no matter 
how complete, were inadequate to get to 
secondary teachers basic information 
they needed if instruction was to be 
individualized adequately. 

Several devices aided in relieving this 
situation. One was a profile distribution 
of individual student scores in terms of 
mental tests and achievement tests for 
each graduating elementary class. These 
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profiles, and particularly the median 
scores, were of interest to elementary 
teachers as some measure of accomplish- 
ment quotient. Secondary teachers were 
able to determine at a glance the general 
characteristics of the groups they were 
receiving and to note significant varia- 
tions from the norm in both directions. 

To reduce somewhat the inevitable 
errors of measuring one group test 
against another, elementary teachers 
were asked to forward with test results 
a simple statement of their estimate of 
validity of test scores, other pertinent 
data, and as complete an evaluation of 
each student as they cared to prepare. 
These teacher statements were supple- 
mented by student statements of inter- 
ests, purposes, goals, and other typical 
guidance information, countersigned by 
parents. In addition, an autobiographi- 
cal composition was submitted by the 
student as a sample of his ability to ex- 
press himself. That these compositions 
frequently revealed important back- 
ground facts and often were interest- 
ingly enough written to secure reading 
by secondary teachers was not without 
point. 

All these materials were assembled in 
central files under supervision to pre- 
vent indiscriminate reference by stu- 
dents but available to any teacher at any 
time. To refuse such information to 
teachers would seem to handicap seri- 
ously efforts to plan proper instruc- 
tional materials and methods. 

One further step that improved ap- 
plication of facts assembled was to pre- 
pare and have duplicated for each 
teacher salient facts regarding new stu- 
dents in school. Such information, 
locked in teachers’ desks for ready ref- 
erence, served in many instances to alter 
the materials used and to achieve a closer 
coérdination with previous instructional 
methods. 

2. A second procedure that aided 
curriculum coérdination was the making 




















COORDINATION THROUGH A STUDY OF READING 


of an intensive study of one or a group 
of students referred by a teacher for 
help. The codrdinator, without heavy 
classroom loads, could spend enough 
time to diagnose vexing problems and 
make recommendations. Frequently this 
individual approach was as productive 
of results as the group approach pre- 
viously described. It involved codrdi- 
nation in that it necessitated a study of 


previous performance, of current reac-. 


tion in various classes, and of health, at- 
tendance, and guidance records. 

3. Through county institute programs 
group attention of teachers was focused 
on the problem of reading. General ses- 
sions were supplemented by smaller, 
more localized study of the problem. 

4. Preparation of an elementary book 
adoption bulletin served to make avail- 
able to secondary teachers information 
about books previously studied by their 
students. An annual “New Book Tea” 
sponsored by the county office displayed 
current publications for informal study 
by either elementary or secondary teach- 
ers. : 

5. Believing that codordination is ba- 
sically a personal process of adjustment, 
the coordinator gave encouragement to 
all efforts to bring together elementary 
and secondary teachers as friendly pro- 
fessional associates. Institute credit was 
given to meetings of the various units of 
the Contra Costa County teachers asso- 
ciation, consisting of elementary and 
secondary teachers from each of the sec- 
ondary school districts. 

One school carried this idea a step 
further with an annual fall meeting 
when elementary teachers inquired 
about the adjustment of recent gradu- 
ates. Secondary teachers raised ques- 
tions regarding unusual performance or 
background of children. 

6. To aid in modifying materials used 
by teachers, information regarding 
reading difficulty of given books was 
made available. When a request was 
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made for a book for a given situation, 
sample books were secured. The most 
likely were tried by students in the 
group, and the most promising book or 
books were then ordered. 

The responsibility for the codrdina- 
tor of knowing available materials is an 
important one. The extent of current 
publications alone might well warrant 
this type of service on a state as well as 
a county basis. 

7. Further evidence of the need of 
continuing curricular development was 
found in studies of student withdrawals, 
performance in college, interests, and 
abilities in specialized fields. Dissemina- 
tion of this information was an impor- 
tant part of the task of the codrdinator. 

8. Joint participation of elementary 
and secondary teachers in the prepara- 
tion of a course of study for county ele- 
mentary schools was another situation 
that improved codrdination. 

9. Teacher membership in county- 
wide organizations such as development 
associations, safety councils, and other 
civic, fraternal, and religious groups was 
encouraged. Such associations seemed 
to foster a wider understanding of the 
problems facing students and a more 
realistic approach to them. 


N the basis of this experience in 

Contra Costa County, the following 
generalizations in regard to the func- 
tions of the curriculum codrdinator are 
offered : 

1. In times of increasing specializa- 
tion of teaching functions, it is impor- 
tant that some person primarily inter- 
ested in curricular and instructional 
problems be assigned to codrdinate all 
the efforts of various portions of the 
American public school system. There 
is some evidence that individual school 
administrators and systems are unable 
to discharge this function adequately. 
The county offers a logical basis for this 
type of coordination. 
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2. The coordinator acts best as a serv- 
ice agency, responding to needs as evi- 
denced and requests as made. This does 
not imply a passive approach, for co- 
ordination on the basis of best practice 
within the group demands. leadership. 
Real leadership in the specialized fields 
of curriculum codrdination may go well 
beyond current best practice within the 
group, particularly within insular areas. 

3. Progress is achieved through 
teacher growth, resulting from self- 
directed modifications arising from im- 
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proved knowledge of individual pupils 
and appropriate methods and materials. 

4. Curriculum coérdination is no 
more of a panacea than was the estab- 
lishment of the junior high school, or 
the development of remedial reading 
classes, or the growth of C.C.C. and 
N.Y.A. programs. But diligently pur- 
sued, curriculum codrdination may aid 
in a more discriminative approach to the 
problem of educating youth and a par- 
tial solution of the problems confront- 
ing American secondary education. 


The Call to Youth 


I hear youth marching, marching 
Down the corridors of time, 

The footsteps of millions 

Heads high and hearts sublime. 


The new young blood of nations 
That live and have their day, 
The only hope of progress 
Against time’s slow decay. 


Their eyes have met no sorrow, 
Their hearts have known no fear ; 
They ask for naught but justice 
As they face life’s cruel frontier. 


In their hearts there is no rancor ; 
In their souls there is no greed. 
They know no way but virtue, 
And love is more than creed. 


They ask of life no portion 
Except to love the more 
And live for what is noble— 
Not die in ruthless war. 


But before them hard, unyielding 
Stands a world men would degrade, 
A world of stupid folly 

Malicious hearts have made. 


The air is full of hatred, 

Of power, wealth, and might; 
And the path of many nations 
Is turned toward deepest night. 


The fate of mankind lingers 
While tyrants cruel and stark 
Would black out freedom’s beacon 
And murder in the dark. 


Oh, Youth of every nation! 
Oh, Youth, naive but wise! 
Against old hates and discord 
Your ardent soul must rise! 


Arise! do not surrender 

To outworn schemes and fears, 
For men must learn a new way 
Unstained by human tears. 


Arise! and strike for freedom. 
Keep God and truth alive; 
Let no blind force of evil 
Advance while you survive. 


And, with that deathless courage 
Of spirits strong and free, 
Safeguard with ceaseless valor 
Man’s right to liberty. 


Scott THOMPSON, superintendent of Secondary Schools, 
Compton Union Secondary District. 














County Record System Helps 
With Articulation 4 By RODGERS L. MOORE 


HE school administrators of Tulare 

County for many years have been 
attempting to bridge the gap between 
the elementary and secondary schools, 
The junior high school has helped solve 
this problem in many cities and counties 
in other parts of the country, but as yet 
Tulare County has only one such school 
—so our solution has had to be sought 
from another direction. Since there are 
many other counties facing similar 
problems, it is our hope that the follow- 
ing account of our experiences will 
prove of value to those interested in this 
vital problem. 

The very beginning of this articula- 
tion program in Tulare County con- 
sisted only of a pupil questionnaire 
which, with additions and improve- 
ments is still being used for supple- 
mentary information. This data is of a 
general personal nature dealing with 
such questions as: 

What subjects in school do you like best? 

What do you like to do in your spare time? 

What would you like to do for a life work? 

As the county enrollment increased in 
the 103 school districts, extensions of 
the articulation program had to be made. 
Visitation days at the high schools for 
elementary school pupils proved inter- 
esting and helpful. In some cases the 
high school counselors visited the ele- 
mentary schools to acquaint the eighth 
grade pupils with the procedure of the 
high school. In other instances the 
teachers were called to the high schools 
to receive instructions as to how best 
advise and assist the students who were 
soon to graduate into the secondary 
school. By personal interviews, letters, 
and bulletins, the interest of parents 
was aroused. 





4 To aid with the articulation of ele- 
mentary and secondary programs the 
county superintendent's office of Tu- 
lare County has developed a “Confi- 
dential Pupil Rating Card.” Since this 
approach to the articulation problem 
is different from that attempted in 
other California counties, the descrip- 
tion of this card and its uses is pre- 
sented by Mr. Moore as representative 
of his curriculum codrdinating activi- 
ties in Tulare County. Probably the 
most interesting feature about this 
card is the manner in which it is used 
by the county superintendent's office, 
through a system of assigned weights, 
for sectioning entering high school 
students. 

Mr. Moore has been employed in 
the office of the Tulare County super- 
intendent of schools for the last five 
years. The first three years, he served 
as supervisor of health and physical 
education activities; the last two 
years he has been supervisor of co- 
ordinating activities. His present work 
covers the fields of health and phys- 
ical education, guidance, articulation 
of elementary and secondary schools, 
and direction of Indian affairs for 
Tulare County. 





These efforts were not alone suff- 
cient, however, to enable our schools to 
cope with the problems peculiar to this 
county. Particularly we needed more 
specific information in regard to our 
pupils, and so the supervisor of codrdi- 
nating activities sponsored the introduc- 
tion of the Confidential Pupil Rating 
Card. 

The purpose of this individual pupil 
rating card is that of providing the coun- 
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selors and deans of the high schools with 
confidential information concerning 
those students entering high schools as 
graduates from elementary schools in 
Tulare County. An attractive main fea- 
ture of this form is that it is printed on 
a letter-size Manila folder which may 
be filed easily and which includes the 
pupil questionnaire, tests, health record, 
and other data regarding the individual 
pupil. The first semester of the school 
year 1940-41, finds Tulare County 
schools using this folder form, and they 
are finding it workable, usable, and quite 
satisfactory. 


| lpntaieesenceonp tee required on the 
Confidential Pupil Rating Card is di- 
vided into three groupings : Home Data, 
Educational Record, and Personal Rec- 
ord. In the upper portions of the folder 
is the necessary space for name, school, 
age, address, and birthplace of the pupil 
concerned. 

Immediately following is the first 
section, that dealing with Home Data. 
Here are provided spaces for the fol- 
lowing information in regard to the 
mother, the father, or the guardian : the 
name, address, occupation, birthplace, 
condition of health, economic status, 
and language spoken in the home. 

The section entitled Educational 
Record includes a place for all grades 
received in subjects taken during the 
seventh and eighth grades. Under a sub- 
title called Miscellaneous Data are to be 
found some of the most enlightening 
portions of the Educational Record. The 
first item listed under this is the General 
Educational standing, where space is 
provided for a summarizing grade of 
the pupil’s general progress in terms of : 
A, A—, B+, B, B—, C+, C, C—, 
D+, D, D—, E. Other items for which 
answers are to be provided are the fol- 
lowing : 

Strongest subject ; weakest subject 

Exceptional ability in any subject 

Grades skipped; grades repeated 
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Health 

Handicaps 

Home activities 

Hobbies 

Schools previously attended 

Number of brothers ; number of sisters 

Attitude of parent toward education 

Vocational choice 

Another subtitle, Standard Educa- 
tional Test Results, heads a space where 
are to be recorded the names of tests 
administered to the pupil, date when 
each was given, score, norm, and grade 
placement. Similar blanks are provided 
under the heading Psychological Exam- 
ination Results, but also there are spaces 
to record the CA, MA, and IQ. The 
section entitled Special Interests pro- 
vides space for checking the subjects 
preferred by the child. 

The third division, entitled Personal 
Record, is designed to reveal the infor- 
mation which probably will best assist 
guidance workers and counselors to un- 
derstand the inner child. There are two 
sections under this group. The first is 
called Emotional Responses and pro- 
vides a list of descriptive adjectives to 
be checked. 

The second section furnishes room 
for recording both the elementary and 
high school rating of the individual in 
terms of traits that are classed as Social 
Qualities. 

The lower half of the folder form 
includes ruled lines for a confidential 
record of counselor interviews with the 
pupil, with spaces included for record- 
ing all finger prints and for noting am- 
putations. 

When students enter the high school 
they are classified by the county office 
according to an X—-Y—Z grouping on 
the basis of information supplied by the 
Confidential Pupil Rating Card. Each 
pupil is given a total score which has 
been arrived at by combing a series of 
weighted scores which indicate his rank 
in four different areas. The actual 
weights which are assigned are shown in 
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TABLE 1.—Weighted Scores for Use in Sectioning High School Students of Tulare County 
Achieve- 
Assigned ment Assigned | Teacher’s Assigned | CA Assigned 
IQ Weight Score Weight Rating Weight | Yrs. Weight 
120 or above 40 90 or above 35 A 30 12 +10 
115-119 37 75-89 32 A— 28 12-6 +7 
110-114 34 70-74 29 B+ 26 13-0 + 5 
105-109 31 60—69 26 B 24 

100-104 28 55-59 23 B— 22 13-6 + 3 
95-99 25 50-54 20 C+ 20 14-0 0 
90-94 22 45-49 17 Cc 18 14-6 — 3 
85-89 19 42-44 14 Cc— 16 15-0 — 5 
80-84 16 Below 42 10 D+ 14 15-6 —7 
79 or below 13 : D 12 16-0 —10 
D— 10 16-6 —12 
E 8 17-0 —15 














Table 1. This scoring method is used 
on a county-wide basis, and each indi- 
vidual’s total score then can be inter- 
preted in terms of the county median. 
The X grouping is composed of those 
individuals whose total scores rank them 
in the upper one-fifth within the county. 
The Y group is comprised of the middle 
three-fifths and the Z group, the lowest 
one-fifth of the county. 


ULARE COUNTY definitely is a 

100 per cent rural agricultural 
county. This being the case we have a 
large migratory population, and so we 
must make certain adjustments in our 
schools if we are to do an acceptable job. 
Accordingly we have extended our co- 
ordination program still further and 
now are striving to install, in addition 
to our Confidential Pupil Rating Card 
and Pupil Questionnaire, a county-wide 
system of individual accumulative rec- 
ords from the first grade through the 
junior college levels. 

We inaugurated this plan in 1936 with 
WPA assistance. When the government 
discontinued the project, however, the 
office of the county superintendent of 
schools was not financially able at the 
time to carry on. 

Under this plan, a master file was to 
be kept in the office of the county super- 
intendent of schools. To get the plan 
launched, we supplied blank cards for 
every pupil in the county. These cards, 


after having the data entered by the 
teacher, were then returned to the 
county office where copies were made 
for the master file. These original cards 
then were sent back to the proper school 
for permanent filing. 

Data on all transferred pupils were 
to be reported to the county office 
promptly, and cards of outgoing trans- 
fers were to be forwarded by the school 
to the destination of the pupil. For data 
regarding permanent pupils a large 
blank record sheet, furnished by the 
county office, was supposed to be filled 
in by the teachers and turned in by them 
with other required papers at the end of 
the school year. This latter procedure, 
of course, would be necessary for ac- 
cumulated data such as tests and records 
made during the school year. 


If this plan for a master file could 
have been continued, in addition to 
meeting the needs of the school, it would 
have supplied much helpful information 
for the county probation office, juvenile 
court, 4H clubs, boy scouts, girl scouts, 
and other organizations closely allied 
with the schools. At present, plans are 
being made to secure students from our 
local high school and junior college to 
assist in this work. This would be of 
mutual assistance to the students and to 
this office. With such aid, the financial 
barrier would be removed, and we feel 
that an articulation program more ideal 
for Tulare County would be launched. 








An Extensive Program of 
Teacher Visitation ¢:,10usp.uw 


RESNO COUNTY is one of the 

largest and most diversified coun- 
ties, not only in California but also in 
the United States. The extreme varia- 
tion includes the character of the popu- 
lation as well as the products, industries, 
topography, climate, and recreational 
facilities. It is no wonder then that these 
conditions give us diversified schools. 

We have our one teacher elementary 
schools, not only in the mountain sec- 
tions but also in our sparsely populated 
“west side” plains, and we have our big 
schools. Some schools include repre- 
sentatives of a score of nationalities, 
while others are traditionally American 
—made up of children with generations 
of Americans behind them. Many dis- 
tricts are especially thankful for our 
state method of equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity through apportion- 
ment of state funds on the basis of 
school attendance, for were it not for 
this aid their small valuation would not 
produce sufficient funds for support of 
a school, even though maximum taxes 
were levied. The schools in the oil fields 
have more money than they know how 
to invest properly, while other schools 
with more children than money have a 
terrific struggle to get enough funds to 
furnish adequate schooling. 

There are sixteen union high schools 
in the county. Coalinga, to the extreme 
southwest, with an almost exclusively 
native population, has practically an as- 
sessed valuation of $150,000 back of 
each high school pupil, while Sierra, 110 
miles to the extreme northeast, has a 
real native (one-fifth Indian) popula- 
tion with approximately half the per 
capita valuation. These are our two 
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q When in 1938 Mr. Linn was ap- 
pointed coérdinator of high school 
courses and deputy county superin- 
tendent of schools in Fresno County. 
he brought to his new position a back- 
ground that fitted him well for the 
supervisory work he was undertaking. 
As Mr. Linn himself puts it, he had 
had “considerable experience as city 
superintendent of schools in another 
state, two years of graduate work at 
the University of California at Berke- 
ley. four years as general supervisor 
of both elementary and high schools 
under County Superintendent Clar- 
ence W. Edwards in the interval 1919 
to 1923, and fifteen years as high 
school principal in one of the Fresno 
County high schools.” 

Among the activities of his office 
which Mr. Linn describes in the pres- 
ent article is one which has particu- 
larly distinguished his work from that 
of other curriculum coérdinators in 
California. This particular method of 
approach which he has utilized in 
accomplishing his objectives is an 
extensive program of teacher visita- 
tion, combined with an exhaustive 
survey of practices in the high schools 
of his county. 





wealthiest districts, one blessed with oil 
deposits and the other with water power. 
One is in a small valley city with a junior 
high school and junior college and the 
other in the open country of the moun- 
tains. Their conditions are as extreme 
as their direction, yet we find the same 
human needs and common humanity. 


We have pictured for you the extrem- 
ities of the southwest and northeast line. 


























AN EXTENSIVE PROGRAM OF TEACHER VISITATION 


Now let us have a glance at the ends of 
a cross line. Tranquillity, at the north- 
west end, has the school with the next 
to smallest enrollment, the only high 
school in the county with a woman prin- 
cipal and one of the few in the state. 
Dairying, with grain and cotton grow- 
ing, are the chief industries. The school 
plant is quite complete and educational 
opportunities for west side youth splen- 


did. Reedley, at the other extreme, is . 


the largest school in the county, with 
a flourishing junior college that ade- 
quately serves a large area. Its large 
school enrollment could well use the oil 
country evaluation, but unfortunately 
it has to depend on land devoted to fruit 
and with comparatively low valuation. 

One might continue the story of di- 
versities, but these directional extremes 
well serve to illustrate. It may then be 
concluded that even in the same county 
vastly different varieties of high schools 
will be needed to serve the children 
properly. 

In average daily attendance, our six- 
teen schools range from 123 to 1,102, 
exclusive of night school classes; four 
are under 160; two range from 175 to 
250; five are found between 345 and 
480; a group of three number from 517 
to 651 ; and Reedley is in a class by itself 
with 1,102. Four are located in the open 
country and five others in small villages, 
and all have a considerable transporta- 
tion burden. 


HE writer was invited by Superin- 

tendent Clarence W. Edwards, in 
1938, to become codrdinator of high 
school courses and deputy county super- 
intendent of schools. Neither one of 
us had a very clear idea of the oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities of the new 
position. However, Superintendent Ed- 
wards requested that his new appointee 
visit and report on every high school 
teacher in the county. Needless to say, 
this visiting provided an excellent foun- 
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dation for any attempts at curriculum 
reorganization and also furnished a de- 
pendable picture of the work being at- 
tempted in each school. 

Included in one year was more teacher 
visitation than this supervisor had done 
in more than a score of years as super- 
intendent and principal. For him it pro- 
vided a wonderful review of high school 
subjects and introduced him to many 
new fields, besides acquainting him with 
a fine lot of high school youngsters and 
their earnest and well-prepared teachers. 
Specifically, during this first year 394 
visits were made to 309 teachers, each 
visit extending from ten minutes to two 
hours, the longer visits usually having 
been requested by the teachers them- 
selves. Besides these visits the codrdi- 
nator held 65 separate conferences with 
these teachers. 


| fw addition to his program of teacher 
visitation, the new appointee under- 
took a general survey of practices in the 
high schools so that the various princi- 
pals and all others interested might be- 
come acquainted with what was notable 
in the various schools. An outline of 
topics was compiled and conferences 
with principals were held, for the most 
part during the first weeks in September 
before the schools opened for the year’s 
work. Among the topics discussed and 
later reported on were the following? : 
1. Courses of Study—an inquiry into what 


each school had done along this line, especially 
in reorganization and revitalization. 

2. Curricula—in the sense of various organ- 
ized subject programs that pupils might elect, 
and also in regard to the number of semester 
units required for graduation. 

3. Fused Courses—experience, present of- 
ferings, and intended mergers. 

4. Required Courses for Graduation—a tab- 
ulation for each school. 





1 The report of this survey contains fifty-six 
pages. One hundred and fifty copies were 
mimeographed and quite widely distributed 
throughout the State. Requests for copies con- 
tinue to come in but the supply has been ex- 
hausted for a year. 
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5. Outstanding or Original Departures—as 
reported by principals and noted by surveyor. 

6. Teacher Meetings—how and when con- 
ducted and purpose served. 

7. Guidance—a report by schools as to what 
was being done. 

8. Professional Magazines—supplied by dis- 
tricts for use of faculty. 

9. Insurance, Personal Bonds, and Emer- 
gency Cash Fund—a report by schools. 

10. Board Meetings—when held, who keeps 
minutes, and periodic financial statements. 

11. California Congress of Parents and 
Teachers—roll call by schools. 

12. Noontime Activities — what is being 
done in each school to provide a program of 
activities for this period. 

13. Activity Period—organization in each 
school. 

14. Bus Transportation—a tabulation show- 
ing number of buses, daily pay for drivers, 
annual pay for mechanics, schools using 
teacher transportation, and number and kinds 
of buses in use. 

15. Visual Education Equipment—a tabula- 
tion. 

16. Fees and Deposits—a complete report 
requested for each school. 

17. Social Studies — including for each 
school the subjects offered in each year, texts 
used, content of ninth year course, use made 
of current event magazines, and how safety 
education is given. 

18. English—including for each school in- 
formation concerning practice of classification 
into sections by ability, the number of years 
required for graduation, attention being paid 
to remedial reading, combinations or original 
departures, how English composition is han- 
died in upper years, whether journalism and 
dramatics are offered, and whether collections 
of classics or single classics are used. 

19. Physical Examinations—what is being 
done by each school. 

20. Tennis — number and composition of 
courts, whether or not balls and rackets are 
provided for pupils, and whether or not special 
instruction is given. 

21. Hygiene—how and when taught. 

22. Commercial — typing standards, second 
year offerings of bookkeeping and shorthand, 
consumer education. 

23. Student Body Association—an inquiry 
into Constitution and By-Laws, availability of 
copies for pupils, whether or not the book was 
made a unit for study in the ninth grade social 
studies class, when it was last revised; type of 
organization, dues, practices in regard to pub- 
lication of budget, accounting, assemblies, in- 
surance for athletes. 
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24. Tabulation—including opening and clos- 
ing time of daily sessions, length of periods, 
length of lunch periods, and number of teach- 
ers and enrollment. 


The first survey report was so well 
received by school administrators, both 
county and state, and so many other 
topics for investigation had occurred to 
the surveyor and been suggested by 
others that he thought that it would be 
well to continue the survey. This was 
done during the fall of 1939. The 
method of approach was somewhat dif- 
ferent. A seven-page brochure of sug- 
gested topics was mimeographed and 
supplied to each high school principal in 
duplicate. One copy was to be filled out 
in part by the teacher of agriculture, as 
agriculture represented one of the prin- 
cipal fields of inquiry for Part 2. The 
principal was requested to fill in the 
other, with the help of his secretary, and 
following a previous conference with 
the surveyor. An outline of the topics 
discussed and reported upon follows: 


1. Teachers—experience with salary sched- 
ules, maximum salaries, minimum for inex- 
perienced, additional salaries for vice-princi- 
pals and deans, sick leaves, pay for substitutes, 
community service, transportation of pupils by 
teachers. 

2. Transportation — specially formulated 
“rules and regulations,” additions and replace- 
ments of buses during the previous summer, 
methods of bus maintenance, special uses of 
buses, and mileage paid for use of private cars. 

3. Student Body Association—officers and 
special duties, degree of democracy represented 
in the organization, relations of principal and 
teachers to, how financed, whether audited, 
special functions and community service, 
whether operated under a budget. 

4. School Office—the office secretary, her 
importance, months employed, hours and pay ; 
office equipment, accounting methods, and 
equipment. 

5. Administration— 

What the principal has done for professional 
advancement during the past two years. 

Principal’s expedients for improvement of 
teachers in service. 

Report cards, marking systems, permanent 
records. 

Placement. 
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Alumni and follow-up records. 

Guidance—how headed, teachers’ part in, 
individual and group. 

Band and orchestra instruments, value of 
those belonging to school, methods of loaning 
to pupils. 

Subjects offered—a study of the programs 
of all schools with offerings of eleven depart- 
ments summarized. 

Heating—kind of fuel and cost. 

Visual Education—amount spent previous 
year. 

Radio—and its use. 


Health service—amount budgeted for this’ 


purpose in each school and how spent. 

Registration of freshmen, various methods 
used. 

Excuses for absence—various requirements. 

6. Science — details of offerings in each 
school, differentiation for college preparation 
and noncollege, what modernization. 

7. Agriculture — number of years offered, 
enrollment, total amounts earned on projects, 
number of projects by type, loan facilities and 
their use, miles traveled by teacher and pay 
for mileage, farm mechanics offered and re- 
quirements, IQ of enrollees, innovations or 
original departures. 

8. Miscellaneous—English A examination 
results for last five years, finger-printing, class 
memorials, suitable school plays and operettas. 

9. Libraries—small trend toward classroom 
or departmental, fines, amount appropriated, 
librarians, costs of magazines. 


EACHER visitation during the 

second year was not so extensive. 
There were more than fifty new teachers 
and all of these were visited, some more 
than once. In all, there were 169 visits 
and 177 conferences, besides 221 con- 
ferences with principals in their own 
schools. 

This teacher visitor tries to be very 
careful about making unsolicited sug- 
gestions or recommendations about the 
teacher’s work but there is always some 
outgrowth of the recitation that can be 
commented upon favorably. Likewise, 
he tries not to force his reactions and 
ideas upon the principals but is glad to 
advise with them upon the work and 
policies of the school when they indicate 
that they are in a receptive mood. Some 
of the ways in which he has tried to be 
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of assistance are described in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 

Teachers of the English and social 
studies groups have each been encour- 
aged to organize and hold four meetings 
each year. Their committee reports and 
the minutes of the meetings have been 
mimeographed and sent out to all of the 
teachers of the respective groups. All 
desired help has been given by the co- 
ordinator to the programs. Last year 
some effort was put forth to get the 
teachers of science to organize, but that 
accomplishment awaits the early future. 
The codrdinator does not try to force 
such organization, but when he can find 
that the demand exists he deems it his 
province to help crystallize it. 

Last year in the fall and again in the 
spring, all the schools codperated in ad- 
ministering the Jowa Silent Reading 
Test to the 1,700 ninth graders. Between 
the tests the English teachers gave care- 
ful attention to the improvement of 
silent reading. The variety of results 
testified to the diversity of preparation 
and ability. 

This writer is pleased to be referred 
to as the “daddy” of the Fresno County 
High School Principals’ Association. 
Twenty years ago, when he was deputy 
county superintendent with some re- 
sponsibility for the high schools, he 
issued a call for a meeting to consider 
organization. A large representation of 
the group enthusiastically favored the 
idea and formed an association forth- 
with. Ever since, it has functioned in a 
vital way, meeting monthly, and through 
its professional programs doing much 
towards welding together and advanc- 
ing the interests of its membership. 

Gradually some of the principals in 
two of the neighboring counties to the 
north and south were included in the 
group, previous to the organization of 
the state association and subsequent 
division of the state into districts. Fol- 
lowing the lines already drawn, those 
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who organized the state association 
designated as District 11 included the 
two schools in the west half of Kings 
County, all the schools in Madera and 
Fresno County, and those in the City of 
Fresno. Our original organization had 
never had a constitution nor even a 
“Magna Charta,” and so this last year 
some of the younger principals felt that 
it was time for some changes in the 
traditional organization that was con- 
siderable of a benevolent despotism. 

A committee was appointed to draw 
up a constitution and a set of by-laws, 
and the writer, in his capacity of co- 
ordinator, was glad to act as chairman of 
the committee and formulate a form of 
government for the Fresno District 
High School Principals’ Association. 
Any help he can give the principals in- 
dividually or collectively he regards as 
a service both of love and duty. 


HE writer belonged to the old school 
of principals who thought that the 
highest goal was a smooth running, well 
organized, efficient machine-like school. 
Some attention was given to adapting 
the work to local conditions and the 
particular pupil needs, but that was not 
emphasized. He was fairly liberal in 
his acceptance of some of the new 
Teachers’ College curriculum reorgan- 
ization theories but not too tolerant of 
some of the extremes of the Progres- 
sive Education Association radicals. 
However, belonging to that particular 
religious faith that believes in conver- 
sion and rebirth, he is beginning to see 
the new light. He has reached the point 
where he agrees that even if the ma- 
chine does not run so smoothly, but if 
the real pupil needs for true education 
are being met, the school comes nearer 
to fulfilling its most vital function. 
During the approaching school year 
the writer plans to do what he can to get 
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each principal imbued with the vision of 
how his particular school can meet the 
needs of its pupils more fully, with a 
faculty enthusiastically studying how it 
can embody the vision by reorganizing 
its curriculum under his leadership. 

It is not desirable that the schools 
produce similar courses of study be- 
cause even in the same county the con- 
ditions and needs are more or less dif- 
ferent, but it is desirable that the local 
environment be studied and both local 
and general needs be more adequately 
recognized. This coordinator hopes to 
have a part in this important movement. 

Our California plan of consolidating 
the elementary districts into union high 
school districts has been of tremendous 
value in building up strong high schools, 
but it has done very little, if anything, 
for the articulation of these two divi- 
sions of education. This codrdinator has 
done a little toward articulation in con- 
ferences with the seven general super- 
visors and by developing forms to be 
filled out by both eighth grade pupils 
and teachers for use of high school ad- 
ministrators and teachers. To give fur- 
ther aid to articulation and good feeling, 
he hopes to develop a series of confer- 
ences between eighth and ninth grade 
teachers on the high school district basis. 
To this end he will solicit the aid of the 
high school principals and the super- 
visory force of the county superintend- 
ent’s office. 

Having devoted much time and 
thought for two years to the survey and 
comparison of administrative practices 
in the high schools of Fresno County, 
this particular coordinator now pro- 
poses to emphasize the more important 
work of articulation of elementary and 
high schools and curriculum reorganiza- 
tion and improvement to the end that 
the boys and girls of our county may be 
more adequately served. 














What's Happening in California 
Secondary Schools 





Edited by AUBREY A. DOUGLASS 


Reports from Curriculum Coér- 
dinators Not Contributing to the 
Symposium.—The number of county 
curriculum coérdinators is too large for 
all to participate in the symposium which 
precedes these pages. And, too, some 
of the codrdinators have been serving 
for such a short time that they prefer 
to make extended presentations at a later 
date. It was deemed advisable, however, 
that all be invited to present at least 
brief statements of their program or of 
some phase or phases of their work. 
The “What’s Happening” section of 
the JourNAL for this month, therefore, 
is devoted to these statements. They 
amplify the articles contained in the 
symposium and assist readers of the 
JoURNAL to secure a more nearly com- 
plete view of one of the very important 
developments in secondary education in 
California. 

Unfortunately, a statement was not 
received from Mendocino County in 
time for inclusion. 

7 7 v 

Butte County.—At the beginning 
of the current school year the late Frank 
L. Cummings began work as curriculum 
coordinator in Butte County by visiting 
and collecting materials from other Cali- 
fornia counties in which activities al- 
ready had been initiated. From infor- 
mation gathered in this manner, and 
from the requests made by school ad- 
ministrators, Mr. Cummings and the 
county planning committee formulated 
plans for approaching and solving cer- 
tain educational problems in Butte 
County. Dr. Loaz W. Johnson, recently 


appointed codrdinator of secondary edu- 
cation, is proceeding with the develop- 
ment of those plans with a minimum 
amount of reorganization. 

Aspects of the program in Butte 
County are: 

1. A survey of vocational oppor- 
tunities in Butte County will be made. 
Although tentative arrangements have 
been made for other than school agen- 
cies to assume responsibility for making 
the survey, a committee representing the 
schools will be appointed to determine 
how the data can be incorporated into 
the educational program. 

2. A cumulative record card will be 
developed. The elementary schools have 
an excellent record system. In recent 
months there has been a felt need for 
revision and extension of the record 
system through the high school. 

3. Codrdination of health education 
and health services will be attempted. 
This aspect of the program will be under 
the guidance of the State Department of 
Public Health. 

4. Attention will be given to the 
coordination of elementary and high 
school programs. Instead of trying to 
patch the gap between the eighth and 
ninth grades with orientation courses, 
the planning committee has decided to 
concentrate efforts upon making the 
educational program continuous from 
primary grades through high school. A 
survey of practices in the upper elemen- 
tary grades and of the first year of high 
school is under way already. 

5. Experiments to improve the work 
in English already are in progress in 
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Oroville and Gridley high schools. A 
committee is to be selected to expand 
these projects throughout the county. 

6. As a basis for improving guidance 
in the school program, a survey of the 
guidance organizations and activities in 
the high schools is being made. It is 
hoped that information gathered con- 
cerning occupational opportunities will 
be of assistance to those engaged in 
guidance and counseling. 

7 7 7 

Kern County.—Approximately two 
months before graduation time the 
eighth grade teachers of Kern County 
develop a unit on high school orienta- 
tion. A teachers’ guide of suggested 
activities is provided by John W. Eck- 
hardt, county coordinator, for this pur- 
pose. 

There are three parts to this unit: the 
student reévaluates all of his experi- 
ences resulting from his elementary 
schooling ; he gets an overview of busi- 
ness and occupational trends of the day ; 
and he gains an insight into the general 
high school program that awaits him. 
The values in this sequence are obvious. 

Preceding the introduction of this 
unit, the members of the county super- 
intendent’s staff administer a complete 
battery of tests to all eighth graders. 
Tests in reading, science, language, per- 
sonality, intelligence, and arithmetic are 
included. Instructional materials such 
as films, books, and charts are made 
available to the schools in developing 
the orientation unit. Outside speakers 
are contacted and scheduled. Eighth 
grade teachers have been assisted in the 
techniques of personal interviews, and 
parent consultations have been stimu- 
lated. In short, every possible aid has 
been rendered to the persons involved 
in guiding the student through the tran- 
sition from elementary to high school. 

Upon the culmination of this unit each 
pupil with the aid of his teacher or par- 
ent plans a tentative high school pro- 
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gram. High school counselors and prin- 
cipals are called in at the end of this 
period for the purpose of completing the 
details of registering each student. 

After pre-registration, arrangements 
are made through each high school for 
a day of visitation, at which time the 
elementary students are prepared to 
make observations and preliminary ad- 
justments. Permanent records are sent 
to the county office and are then distrib- 
uted to the high schools. 

The most vital part of the whole pro- 
cedure is the guidance that each student 
receives prior to the time he leaves the 
elementary school. The unit is most 
comprehensive and gives promise of 
producing effective results in the 
county’s effort to move in the direction 
of articulating the work of the elemen- 
tary school with that offered on the 
secondary level. 


7 v v 


Modoc County.—In Modoc County, 
which contains three high schools, the 
general supervisor for the elementary 
schools acts as curriculum coordinator. 
He acts also as director of the county- 
wide curriculum development program 
which includes both the elementary and 
the high schools. 

High school principals furnish the 
leadership for this program in their 
respective schools and are members of 
a county administrative council. Other 
members of this council are two prin- 
cipals of elementary schools, the county 
superintendent, and the county co6r- 
dinator, Leonard Grindstaff. General 
plans and procedures for the entire pro- 
gram are formulated by this group. 

Two major objectives have been de- 
termined by the council for this year’s 
work: completion of the community 
and school surveys which were started 
last year ; and the writing of a tentative 
statement of the philosophy of educa- 
tion which should underlie the educa- 
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tional program for the schools of the 
county. 

Surveys are being made in the follow- 
ing fields: natural resources, health, 
recreation, education, local industries, 
and county history. Committees of 
teachers, administrators, and laymen are 
making these surveys and thus are be- 
coming acquainted with the real com- 
munity problems of the area. The infor- 
mation and materials gained from this 
work will be used in the classroom and 
will form a basis for building a more 
intelligent educational program for the 
schools. 

Due to the size of the county, regular 
teachers’ meetings must be held in five 
different sections. The committees 
working on the surveys within each of 
these sections send their materials to 
the county office, where data are pub- 
lished for the entire county. At the close 
of the school year there will be final 
summaries made for each survey. 

Work on community problems will 
determine some phases of the common 
philosophy of education which is to be 
tentatively stated this year. But in order 
to include wider social problems, as well 
as fundamental viewpoints in contem- 
porary educational thinking, teachers 
are engaging in a county-wide reading 
program which will continue through- 
out the year. Books are supplied by the 
Modoc County Teachers Association, 
and the field from which the books are 
chosen at any one time is determined by 
the program to be presented at the fol- 
lowing teachers’ institute. This year 
three one-day institutes have been 
scheduled, which will be of material 
assistance to the curriculum program. 

At the close of the school year there 
will be a two weeks’ local workshop for 
both elementary and high school teach- 
ers. Attendance will be entirely volun- 
tary, but, on the basis of the attendance 
at last year’s workshop, there will be 
approximately 75 per cent of the teach- 
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ers and administrators present. Final 
work on this year’s objectives for the 
curriculum program will be done during 
this period. 


7 7 7 


Orange County.— Realizing the 
need of providing jobs for local youth 
and encouraged by the recommendations 
made by the American Youth Com- 
mission and similar organizations that 
every community should take stock of 
its youth, their needs, and the com- 
munity’s resources for meeting them, a 
group of Orange County men and 
women—representing education, service 
clubs, labor, agriculture, and business— 
formed a committee for the purpose of 
starting a survey and providing the re- 
sults to all groups interested in youth. 
Linton T. Simmons, Division of Sec- 
ondary Education, Office of the County 
Superintendent of Schools, was re- 
sponsible for the organization of the 
committee. 


The purposes of the survey were: 
(1) to discover what employment oppor- 
tunities for youth exist in Orange 
County, and (2) to ascertain the kind 
and amount of training employers re- 
quire of youth. 


Every business within the county was 
card-indexed, and the cards were sepa- 
rated according to districts and type of 
business. The cards and questionnaires 
then were distributed to the workers in 
each district, along with detailed recom- 
mendations for conducting the survey 
within the district. Approximately 
forty-four hundred cards were dis- 
tributed, and to date the returned ques- 
tionnaires amount to one-third of this 
total number, The returns represent 
only 50 per cent of the total business 
concerns employing outside help—this 
was because many of the owner- 
operated concerns with no employees, 
except, occasionally, a member of the 
family, did not feel that the survey 
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affected them and did not return the 
questionnaires. 

The results of the survey, although 
not conclusive, provided the committee 
with valuable data, which are being 
summarized as rapidly as possible. Pre- 
liminary reports have provided several 
interesting conclusions. 

Of particular interest to school people 
is the list of school subjects considered 
of greatest importance by the employers. 
This list includes about eighty subjects, 
as follows: 

The fundamental or basic subjects—namely, 
mathematics, English, writing, spelling, and 
reading—are considered of first importance. 


There is found to be an overwhelming empha- 
sis on mathematics. 

The next in order are the business subjects, 
with the major emphasis on merchandising, 
especially salesmanship. Merchandising is fol- 
lowed by the secretarial course, with most 
requests being for typewriting, the account- 
ing course including, especially, bookkeeping, 
and a general business course. The greatest 
number of requests for single subjects in the 
field of business are for salesmanship and 
bookkeeping-accounting. Each of the sepa- 
rate divisions in this field is in greater demand 
than the divisions of the next major field, 
industrial arts, where the greatest stress is 
on shop work. 

In the field of science, which is next in 
order, chemistry is considered the most im- 
portant. 

Many home economics subjects are listed, 
but more employers stress “domestic science” 
than all others combined. 

Among the miscellaneous subjects, human 
relations receive significant emphasis. 

As the employers of agricultural 
workers were not contacted individu- 
ally, but through packing-houses and 
organized groups, the’ demands and 
needs of this large group cannot be 
estimated until the survey is completed. 

From this part of the survey it ap- 
pears that employers are not familiar 
with the courses offered in the schools 
and know little about the content and 
methods used to prepare the students. 
Much can and should be done by the 
school districts to educate the general 
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public on subjects offered and the con- 
tent and possible training value of each 
course. 

Although the interpreting and re- 
cording of the data assembled by the 
survey are not complete, it is felt by 
the committee that schools should de- 
vote more time to subjects which will 
train individuals successfully to manage 
owner-operated business firms which 
employ no help. These businesses re- 
quire skill and intelligence. Perhaps 
two-thirds of the firms in Orange 
County are of this type. 


7 7 7 


Riverside County.—All boys and 
girls graduated from nine of the ten 
Riverside County high schools last June 
were given opportunity to express their 
attitudes toward the schooling they had 
received. The investigation was made 
under the direction of Dr. Hollis P. 
Allen, professor of education, Graduate 
School, Claremont, and curriculum co- 
ordinator, Riverside County Schools. 

Dr. Allen points out that such a study 
has many limitations. Pupils are not 
able to give complete evaluations of the 
studies and activities of their high 
schools, while the perspective of time 
will change their opinions of values. 
The limitation of numbers of pupils 
who have taken certain subjects de- 
mands caution in interpreting results. 

Only one out of fifty of the pupils 
gave a negative answer to the question: 
“Do you think your high school studies 
have been worth-while to you?” It is 
hoped that their faith in their schooling 
may be justified, as the typical com- 
ment was: “My studies will help me 
get along in the world and earn a living.” 

Table 1 presents pupil reactions to 
certain functional units of instruction.’ 

Read Table 1 as follows: While the 
per cent of graduates who believed they 
had obtained much or considerable help 


1 Credit is given to Schurer Moe of San 
Diego for compiling basic figures upon which 
this article is based. 
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from their high schooling in respect to 
“Appreciation of U. S. Government” 
ranged from 83 per cent to 96 per cent 
in the eight schools, the average was 
89 per cent for these schools. 

The percentages in Table 1 show 
much variability among schools in the 
amount of help which pupils believe 
they have received, On an average, two 
out of three pupils feel they have had 
much or considerable help in meeting 
the problems listed in the table. While 
this may sound encouraging, it must be 
remembered that an average of one in 
every three of the graduates states his 
belief that he has had little or no help 
from his high school with respect to 
these items. 

In Table 1 items are listed in order 


of the per cent of pupils of the eight 
schools who believe that they have been 
helped therefrom. It is unfortunate that 
so many items which involve the eco- 
nomic security of the individual come 
near the bottom of the list. In the 
schools where principals and teachers 
believe help should be given to pupils 
in these items, the pupils’ evaluation of 
the effectiveness of the schools is not 
flattering. That it is possible to assist 
pupils is indicated by the relatively high 
index certain schools have attained. 
Practices in these high index schools ap- 
pealing successfully to pupils may be 
studied in the hope of finding improved 
procedures. 


The graduating seniors were asked 
to give their evaluation of all subjects 

























































































TaBLe 1.—Per Cent of 1940 Graduates of Riverside County High Schools Who Believe 
They Have Obtained “Much” or “Considerable” Help from Their High Schooling in 
Respect to Cerain Items of Instruction. 
Range in Average 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Between of 
Item of Instruction Schools Schools 
Appreciation of U. S. Government ............. 83 to 96 89 
Correct speech . ; 79 to 95 85 
Ability to get along with people 71 to 94 82 
Written English .................. 73 to 90 80 
CRODRCE GOTO onsinkcicncccisivinnidtletinioniniemininans 71 to85 79 
An appreciation of your own town or community ..................- 68 to 92 77 
Reading ...........-.. 60 to 91 76 
Knowledge of courteous manners 64 to 86 75 
How to study effectively 61 to 82 74 
Your own personality development 62 to 84 72 
Understanding and caring for your body .................... 63 to 79 70 
Public safety ...... 55 to 86 70 
Appreciation of other peoples and lands ......................es0s-see-e00 60 to 80 70 
Use of numbers 65 to 76 69 
Spelling .............. 56 to 80 63 
Worthy membership in the home 55 to 76 62 
Appreciation of good literature .....................s00-.0+-- ve 44 to 73 62 
Propaganda analysis 41 to 93 61 
Constructive use of leisure time 50 to 67 57 
Appreciation of good music or art 39 to 66 55 
Learning & VOCAtION ...........0....ec-cosessceseees 28 to 72 52 
Economic buying: ...........-...c0-0-+- a 30 to 73 52 
Personal budgeting ............-.-....-.-.-see-se+++ 26 to 77 49 
How to hold a job ............-.....-.- aes 35 to 70 47 
INR Cte Oi TID .....n-snissischahisnishshiionlahinesienaieabininindattdiahiu 28 to 67 44 
Planning a home ...... 20 to 61 37 
Ability to render first aid in emergencies 24 to 55 33 
Average of these items by schools 59 to 71 65 
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TaBLe 2.—Per Cent of 1940 Graduates of Riverside Cownty High Schools Who Believe 
Subjects They Have Taken Are of “Great Interest” or of “Much or Considerable Value” 
to Themselves. 
Range in Per Cent Average Per Cent 
Between Schools of Schools 
Subject Interest Value Interest Value 
en 11 to 31 73 to 92 21 84 
es 13 to 33 78 to 90 22 84 
eee 12 to 39 74 to 96 27 86 
I ih lst seeatnteenstaiinniacetl 24 to 53 75 to 93 38 85 
I sisi asin intibclinctaeaninahinnictn 20 to 85 23 to 86 45 62 
SEE 5 to 43 18 to 85 21 53 
ES 16 to 50 26 to 61 33 42 
A 14 to 37 45 to 93 29 66 
EERE Eee ene ee 33 to 80 63 to 100 50 78 
0 16 to 56 42 to 85 35 66 
Practical Mathematics ..................-...-- 14 to 50 47 to 100 34 69 
General Science ........ ttiiminine_—-.: oa 45 to 78 44 62 
OO 14 to 83 43 to 100 45 69 
SED Sircnikiniisrstebestomennisicinalanineeresinnds 20 to 78 46 to 89 60 67 
hati idaitiibiencnanieeetieciemenininsioniaite 23 to 86 42 to 100 55 77 
a ian atitidieaes 10 to 50 33 to 69 27 54 
Oe 18 to 41 42 to 81 28 66 
> aa naalanahsasinnssahehiietaiieuniiinimmnnten 11 to 45 40 to 86 35 69 
Social Science ........................ PES 9 to 45 18 to 52 22 35 
lisesi eitinnnristicnacnionistiaatican 12 to 90 55 to 84 44 73 
itt ct schaiinitinnicaniersiieninvii 48 to 85 77 to 96 65 87 
I ae a aac ccnbniss oiiencbcsntel 38 to 100 67 to 83 64 77 
Mechanical Drawing .....................------- 46 to 91 46 to 100 66 78 
EE a 17 to 71 41 to 91 45 62 
RES LE ee 50 to 82 38 to 100 65 77 
EOE SRE SE cee ee lee 41 to 72 50 to 89 50 61 
| ESE Sen eee aoe 20 to 81 37 to 88 50 61 
LES ee ee eee ee 20 to 80 20 to 60 46 43 
EN ae 33 to 80 44 to 80 53 64 
a aa ctensicl 50 to 83 60 to 83 68 75 
Ne ccc laseadasadclandidinacisneiesicieaine 27 to 64 18 to 86 46 42 
Physical Education ..................-.--..-0-0-.-« 29 to 55 46 to 76 42 64 
Football ............ a i tbicicarntinti tees -| 41to87 37 to 80 34 62 
oe 38 to 74 41 to 79 58 59 
re 18 to 66 23 to 69 43 53 
i cscs 14 to 80 45 to 90 63 70 
Student Publications ............................-. 36 to 78 47 to 86 61 73 
Average of subjects by schools ............ 38 to 54 58 to 71 46 67 




















or activities they had taken in high 
school with respect to “interest” and 
“value” to themselves. A list of selected 
subjects with pupil reactions is given in 
Table 2. 

Read Table 2 as follows: While 11 


per cent of graduating seniors in the 
lowest school to 31 per cent in the 
highest school indicate great interest in 
English I, averaging 21 per cent for the 
eight schools, 73 per cent to 92 per cent 
of these graduates indicate much or 
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considerable value therefrom, averaging 
at 84 per cent. 

Again there are great differences 
among schools in pupil reactions to sub- 
jects or activities they have taken, as 
shown by Table 2. These differences 
often are of sufficient magnitude to 
foster the belief that they may give leads 
to practices which are appropriate or 
inappropriate. An analysis of these 
data gives some reason to doubt that 
interest is an essential facter in a pupil’s 
realization of value. While English is 
consistently low in interest as compared 
with other subjects, it is highest in value 
as rated by this index. Oral English 
is much higher than other English in 
its interest index, although much lower 
in its value index. Similar observations 
may be made at many points in these 
data. An analysis of individual schools, 
not given here, fails to show high cor- 
relation between “interest” and “value.” 
It may be to the credit of these young 
people that often they sense values in 
subjects regardless of the interest the 
subjects hold for them. 


7 7 7 


San Bernardino County.—In San 
Bernardino County, G. A. Daniels, di- 
rector of secondary curriculum, states 
that primary concern has been given 
to the correlation of the work of the 
elementary and secondary teachers. He 
believes that the work on the secondary 
level is a continuation of that of the 
elementary field and that the same 
general principles of curriculum con- 
struction and methods prevail for all 
areas of education. 

In the introduction of the curriculum 
work, the method has been largely one 
of study of new educational trends, new 
books, and educational problems in- 
volving all high schools. Meetings have 
been arranged for study of the cur- 
riculum, for exchange of ideas, for dis- 
cussion of specific methods and pro- 
cedures, and for bringing out the strong 
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points found in the schools of the 
county. 


At the request of teachers, group 
meetings have been instituted in eleven 
major fields: art, business education, 
English, languages, homemaking, in- 
dustrial arts, mathematics, music, sci- 
ence, physical education, and social 
studies. At each of these meetings an 
outstanding leader in the field of edu- 
cation and one able to lead the dis- 
cussion is obtained. General discussions 
and outstanding points of various pro- 
grams are outlined. Institute credit is 
given for attendance at these meetings. 

Increasingly, efforts have been made 
in the schools to break down the lines 
between subjects, and in no field has 
this tendency been more pronounced 
than in the social sciences. 

Other developments in San Bernar- 
dino County include the following : 

There is a noticeable trend away 
from the classical subjects and toward 
preparing students for household man- 
agement and for getting jobs. This is 
especially beneficial for that large group 
that is not preparing for college. The 
secondary schools are assuming re- 
sponsibility for teaching more about the 
art of living together. 

Teachers are learning the meaning of 
cooperation: e. g., teaching English is 
becoming the responsibility of every 
high school teacher. 

In many of the schools more empha- 
sis is being placed on remedial reading. 
Assistance has been given to the teachers 
in the testing program and in planning 
remedial reading programs. After only 
one year of remedial work a very favor- 
able report has been forthcoming, espe- 
cially for the lower groups. 


7 7 vy 


San Diego County.—In the fall 
semester of 1939 the secondary school 
principals of San Diego County, at a 
regular meeting of Section 21 of the 
Association of California Secondary 
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School Principals, discussed at length 
the possibility of having a curriculum 
coordinator for San Diego County. The 
officers of the organization planned and 
effected a series of meetings to discuss 
the activities and responsibilities such a 
position would entail. A meeting at San 
Diego State College was held, and the 
group was addressed by two speakers 
in the field of curriculum coordination, 
Dr. Hollis P. Allen, advisory curricu- 
lum codrdinator for Riverside County, 
and Dr. John L. Falk, coordinator of 
instruction for the San Diego City 
schools. An extensive presentation was 
made of the duties involved in curricu- 
lum coérdination and of the qualifi- 
cations desirable for the coordinator. 

A third meeting was held in con- 
junction with the Omega Alumni Chap- 
ter of Phi Delta Kappa. Dr. Walter R. 
Hepner, president of San Diego State 
College, and Dr. Aubrey A. Douglass, 
chief of the Division of Secondary Edu- 
cation, State Department of Education, 
spoke on specific aspects of curriculum 
coérdination and the desirability of 
having a curriculum codrdinator for 
San Diego County. This meeting, as 
did the previous ones, included a dis- 
cussion period for the secondary princi- 
pals of the county to review the aspects 
of the problem. It was known that the 
county superintendent, Mrs. Ada York 
Allen, was aware of the consideration 
being given to the curriculum codrdi- 
nation problem, and it was stated at the 
third meeting that Mrs. Allen was will- 
ing to provide the service if the second- 
ary principals of the county were unani- 
mous in their request for it. The San 
Diego County Secondary School Princi- 
pals unanimously passed a motion re- 
questing such service. 

An invitation was extended to Dr. 
John S. Carroll to consider the position 
of curriculum codrdinator for San 
Diego County. A meeting was arranged 
with the San Diego County Board of 
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Education and the Steering Committee 
from the Secondary Principals’ group. 
The County Board of Education ex- 
pressed approval regarding the estab- 
lishment of the position, and Dr. Carroll 
was granted a leave of absence from 
the San Diego City Schools to begin 
work in the new position on July 1, 
1940. 

During the spring semester of 1940 
the secondary principals of San Diego 
County met with the secondary princi- 
pals of San Diego City and of Imperial 
County in a series of meetings. At these 
meetings successive phases of curricu- 
lum coordination problems were con- 
sidered. Among the problems presented 
for the consideration of the new co6érdi- 
nator were those of articulation of suc- 
cessive grade levels, particularly be- 
tween the elementary and secondary 
schools; testing programs; personnel 
records ; subject area curriculum prob- 
lems, guidance programs; visual edu- 
cation planning; student government 
plans; integration of subject matter; 
and allied problems. Dr. Carroll gave 
his attention to these proposals during 
the summer. 


Since the start of the 1940 fall semes- 
ter, these problems have continued to 
occupy the major portion of the curricu- 
lum coordination work. As predicted 
by the secondary school principals last 
spring, a considerable amount of time 
is needed by the coordinator to become 
acquainted with the situations in the 
secondary schools of the county as these 
situations actually exist in physical, 
curricular, and personnel phases. Cer- 
tain administrative duties are included 
in the work, and the important item of 
public relations is found to be a neces- 
sary part of his codrdination efforts. 
Due to developments which have been 
particularly rapid since the summer, at- 
tention is being given to the codrdina- 
tion of defense education. 

This chronological presentation of 
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the development in San Diego County 
thus covers about a year of progress. 
Probably the most significant part of 
the whole presentation is the careful 
pre-planning done by the secondary 
principals of the county, the county 
superintendent, the County Board of 
Education, and interested educators— 
including discussions led by expert au- 
thorities in the field of education and 
the resultant logical sequence of events. 
The whole procedure seems remarkably 
clear-cut and may perhaps serve as an 
example for other counties in the state 
of California in which consideration is 
being given to the addition of a cur- 
riculum coordinator to the staff of the 
county superintendent of schools. 
7 7 7 

Santa Barbara County.— Mark Jen- 
nings, the newly appointed coédrdinator 
of secondary schools in. Santa Barbara 
County, reports that activities during 
the coming year will be pushed forward 
in four areas : articulation, observations, 
materials, and in-service training. 

Each fall the elementary teachers of 
the county have visited the high school 
classes in which their former pupils are 
enrolled. In the spring the guidance 
counselors and core teachers visit the 
elementary schools and participate in 
the preregistration of the pupils who 
are to enter high school the following 
semester. A basis of mutual under- 
standing thus has been established 
which has made possible common con- 
sideration of the vexing problems of 
articulation and resulted in better pupil 
adjustment. 

Opportunity has been provided for 
teachers to visit selected schools as one 
of the possible choices partially filling 
the requirements for institute attend- 
ance. Teachers are asked to indicate the 
kind of class and the specific type of 
work they desire to observe. 

The County’s Curriculum Labora- 
tory is being expanded to include high 
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school texts and supplementary and 
professional titles. These are circulated 
among the schools and called to the at- 
tention of interested teachers. It is 
hoped that a representative collection of 
teaching materials useful in a modern 
high school program will be built up. 
These will make the high school facul- 
ties aware of the new aids which are 
being developed and will provide the 


basis for purchase recommendations. 


A cooperative agreement with the Santa 
Barbara City Schools has made avail- 
able the facilities of their splendid 
Visual Education Department. 

In-service training will be centered 
in the institute offerings and curriculum 
development committees, The former 
will be emphasized during the fall and 
the latter activity in the spring. Lec- 
tures, workshop meetings, observations, 
and excursions all are included in the 
institute program. 


5 7 7 


Santa Cruz County.—Santa Cruz 
is setting up a coordination program 
chiefly for the purpose of increasing 
the unity and continuity of the curricu- 
lar and guidance activities through the 
elementary schools and the high schools. 
The work is under the direction of Miss 
Nina Lee. 

In so far as is possible, the elementary 
schools attempt to discover the amount 
and type of ability which each pupil 
possesses. His training and school ex- 
periences are adjusted accordingly. As 
he goes on to high school it is hoped 
that he will be able to continue develop- 
ing his special abilities at his own rate 
without feeling that he has failed “to 
meet the high school standards.” The 
coordination program at present is at- 
tempting to further that possibility. 

This is the first year that a definite 
coérdination program has been at- 
tempted in Santa Cruz County, but 
Miss Lee worked with a plan already 
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existing between the high schools and 
the rural schools. 

Last year mental maturity tests were 
given at all rural eighth grades. The 
results were used as one criterion in 
helping the pupil choose his high school 
course. In some cases the pupils’ high 
school programs were planned at an 
evening meeting at the various rural 
schools. The local teacher, pupils, 
parents, a high school committee com- 
posed of a regular guidance staff, and 
Miss Lee were present. The pupils’ 
program cards for the coming year were 
filled out; in addition, a friendly ex- 
change of ideas and a feeling of good 
work to be shared were important con- 
comitants. 


There are two high schools in Santa 
Cruz County, not under the jurisdiction 
of the county office, but they are codper- 
ating with the coordination program. 


The plan for the year is for four 
meetings. Two of these will be held in 
November, with one for each high 
school and its contributing rural schools. 
Each meeting will involve the high 
school principal, the guidance staff, and 
heads of departments, meeting with 
the eighth-grade teachers of the rural 
schools. The meetings are for the pur- 
pose of getting acquainted, establishing 
a working relationship and discussing 
problems common to all, particularly 
those pertaining to the adjustment of 
curricula to bring about unity and con- 
tinuity in the child’s school experiences. 

7 7 y 

Yuba County.—According to Wat- 
son L. Johns, curriculum coordinator, 
the Yuba County program of codrdina- 
tion has two aspects: (1) articulation of 
the educational program from the eighth 
to the ninth grade; (2) the adjustment 
of the individual with his capacity to 
learn to the curricula provided by our 
schools—and a reciprocal adjustment of 
curricula to student capacities. 

Coérdination in Yuba County is de- 
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pendent on the philosophy that, despite 
numerous traditions to the contrary and 
the rigidity of certain administrative 
units, it is possible to educate each 
person according to his capacity for 
learning and skill, so that he may be- 
come a successful citizen with character, 
personality, and the ability to make a 
living. 

This year the county is emphasizing 
the ability to read. Teachers are co- 
operating by meeting each week in a 
study group to pool their experiences 
and summer session learnings regard- 
ing the teaching of reading. A reading 
clinic will be initiated later in the year. 
This study group is developing a chart 
to analyze reading difficulties of indi- 
vidual pupils. Each elementary pupil in 
the county will have his chart, which 
will be used to show the level of read- 
ing ability for promotional purposes. 
It is planned to eliminate the traditional 
grade as far as possible. 

A guidance program has been estab- 
lished in the eighth grade. Codperation 
of the school supervisors makes it possi- 
ble to get the results of the testing pro- 
gram. Tests in aptitudes, personality, 
interests, and vocational preferences are 
added to the diagnostic and achieve- 
ment tests given by the supervisors. 
An analysis of each student’s ability is 
charted. The summary of these findings 
and a brief written statement giving an 
opinion of the possibilities of the stu- 
dent by his last teacher are given to the 
adjusting agent in the high school who 
fits the student into the program of 
that school. 

There has been a reorganization of 
subject matter in the high school courses 
so that four levels of student capacity 
have been considered. The traditional 
standards are not regarded as conditions 
of advancement in the lower levels. 
Over-age students who cannot compete 
in the formal high school program are 
put in special job-training classes. 
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